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GET WISDOM, AND WITH ALI THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING. —Parovenss or Sotomon. 
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Truth severe, by fiction drest.—Gray. 





THE FATE OF THE WILMORES. 
— 


Never since I took orders, was | so 
much affected at any events as at the 
death of poor Edward Wilmore. He was 
the younger of two brothers. He had 
been early brought up to the business of 
a linen-draper, but his master becoming 
a bankrupt, Edward turned unsettled. 
The practice of taking a cheerful glass 
with a friend after the fatigues of business, 
when extended into daily and nightly 
drinking, became his ruin. 

But the melancholy fate of both the 
brothers is so completely interwoven, that 
it would be improper for me to separate 
in life those who were so entirely united 
in their destruction. Jonathan, the elder 
brother, was a spirit-merchant. Habitu- 
al intoxication speedily brought him into 
the Gazette. He fled from his creditors 
just at the moment when it was expected 
that every thing would be arranged to his 
honour. Seven years passed over, and 
no one knew what had become of him. 
At length he was discovered in a situation 
that caused all his relatives to wish that 
he had perished in the ocean. Smuggling, 
for which the English coast gave such op- 
portunities, was observed to be more 
cemmon than formerly. It was rumour- 
ed that one of the buccaniers from the 
West Indies had organized a formidable 
band, and held all the revenue officers at 
bay. 1 wasthen young and enterprising ; 
and though a clergyman, I did not deem 
it unworthy of my office to volunteer to 
join a few of my fellow-citizens in watch- 
ing the motions of this band, in order, if 
possible, to find out who were the ring- 
jeaders, or at any rate to mark them. 
The most frequent resort of these men 
was to a small creek defended on both 
sides by huge piles of basaltic rocks.— 
They usually landed at two o’clock in the 
morning. We watched several times in 
vain. One stormy morning, however, 
about one, we had hardly taken our sta- 
tion as near the creek as possible, when 
we discerned a light hoisted to the mast- 
head of some vessel in the offing, and 
suddenly lowered down again. This we 
guessed to be some signal to brethren 
ashore, and we guessed rightly, for a light 
was hoisted from the land end of the creek 
ingeniously contrived to shine directly in 
a line with the channel. We only saw 
it by its being accidently turned as it was 
hoisted. 

These proceedings evinced a singular 
contempt of the authorities, and, at the 
same time, dreadful foolhardiness and 
contempt of danger, which was only to 
be accounted for upon the supposition 
that the gang were both able and willing 
to contend with the revenue officers. We 
heard the vessel enter the creek. We 
remained quiet, in momentary expecta- 
tion of learning by their voices whether 
any person belonging to the town or 
neighbourhood was of the party. The 
vessel neared the land end of the creek, 
a cry of “light!” ina rough coummand- 
ing tone, made us start, and prepare to 
quit our hiding-places. It was well we 
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did prepare, tor, in an instant, twenty or 
thirty men appeared on the deck of the 
lugger, each bearing a candle or torch. 
We were exposed as by the light of day. 
A loud laugh from the whole crew accom- 
panied our first motion towards a speedy 
flight, and our course as we ran up the 
steep above the basaltic pillars, was in- 
tersected with a shower of bullets. The 
audacity of this smuggling with the open- 
ness and apparent security of regular 
traders was unparalleled. We did not 
fly, however, so quickly, but that 1 saw 
upon the deck, a stout, sun-burnt person, 
whom I recognised as Jonathan Wilmore. 
It soon after transpired that he was the 
buccanier who was the terror of every 
revenue cutter on the coast. 

It was at the beginning of this man’s 
lawless career that Edward’s master fail- 
ed, and it was at the moment that Edward 
had begun to lose all sense of propriety 
and even decency, by drinking, that Jon- 
athan had arrived at the height of impuni- 
ty, which made him appear to the vulgar 
rather the sovereign of the district. than 
the chief of atroop of midnight maura- 
ders. Edward had been hitherto delicate 
and consumptive, but his dissipated habits 
soon produced the deceitful robustness 
which too frequently precedes the final 
breaking up of the constitution. At this 
time he had a visit from his brother, who 
held up to him the benefits of a life of ad- 
venture and bravery, who boasted of the 
fortune with which he should * speedily 
retire from business,’’ and, by every argu- 
ment which could induce indolence, and 
the mind of one brooding over his blight- 
ed prospects, he prevailed on Edward 
to become a partner in his contraband ex- 
peditions. 

I saw no more of either of them till 
they were arraigned at the bar of their 
country for the murder of the captain of 
a revenue cutter, in an action with their 
lugger. My heart bled for them then. 
I had been brought up in the most pleas- 
ing recollection of their family. Their 
forefathers had upright and virtuous cha- 
racters. For centuries had their ances- 
tors held the chief corporate honours of 
thetown. Jonathan and Edward them- 
selves had been educated in the best 
principles. Up to their entrance into 
manhood, they had been universally re- 
spected for acting up to those principles. 

hey had been the first to sow the seeds 
of good in the bosoms of those younger 
than themselves ; and many who remem- 
bered their attentions with gratitude, who 
felt the daily advantage of their fraternal 
tuition, now wept heart-brokenly to see 
them dragged in chains in the presence 
of all that was worthy in their native 
town, and arraigned as outlaws and mur- 
derers. 

There was no trace of their dissipa- 
tions when they appeared at the bar. 
The few weeks of penitent brooding over 
their past actions, and gloomy contempla- 
tion of the end that probably awaited 
them, had left no room for indulgence 
or levity. They were pale and emacia- 
ted. They looked around them like men 
ashamed. In their hearts they were al- 
ready reformed, and if the law would 
have taken reformation of the heart as a 
reason for liberation, they would not have 
been tried. But the severe though ne- 
cessary regulations of justice could not 
thus be eluded. Their lives were stak- 
ed by their own conduct, and their pre- 


sent circumstances, though the cause of 


their returning consciousness of virtue, 
were also the consequences of their past 
Hence the equity of the 
future suffering, the conviction of which 


wickedness. 


appalled them. « 
The trial proceeded. It was proved 


by the clearest evidence, that Jonathan 


had shot the captain with his own hand. 
it was in vain that he urged the plea of 
self-defence ; the sternness of the law 


reckons all true subjects of the king slain 


by smugglers in the defence of their cal- 
ling, to be murdered. The attempt at ex- 
culpation was not the less manly, howev- 
er, for its inefficacy ; and the tone and 
manner in which Jonathan urged the ne- 
cessity which nature lays us under of 
preserving our own lives at the risk of 
those of our fellow-creatures—the tear- 
ful and grief-overpowered description of 
his first wandering from the path of rec- 
titude—the groans of despairing lamenta- 
tion, mingled with his protestations of a 
life of repentance and good service to his 
country, left the auditory, the jury, and 
even the grave dispenser of the law him- 
self, and his assessors, sobbing and _half- 
uttering to each other terms of commis- 
eration through their tears. There was 
conclusive evidence that Edward was not 
in the lugger at the time of the skirmish 
in which the captain lost his life. He 
said nothing on his own behalf but that 
he was conscious of the bad course he had 
pursued, and threw himself on the mer- 
cy of his sovereign. The jury retired. 
The awful moment arrived. The fore- 
man declared Edward not guilty, but the 
faltering tone showed what was to come. 
With a look of agony he gave in the ver- 
dict of guilty against Jonathan, and then, 
burying his face in his hands, wept 
aloud. The brothers rushed into each 
other’s arms. They heard not the awful 
sentence upon one of them. Their con- 
flicting feelings obliterated every thing 
while they lasted. The court adjourned. 
Neither judge nor jury were capable of 
farther exertions. 

These were scenes to try the souls of 
men ; but the most awful scene of all was 
yetto come. At the appointed hour Jo- 
nathan was led forth to execution. I had 
been his friend, ay, his play-fellow, in 
happier days, and | accompanied him to 
the fatal platform. He was perfectly re- 
signed. At his particular request, the 
executioner removed the cap from his 
eyes. He addressed the multitude. He 
warned them against his fate, and urged 
to them the misery of his example. Such 
speeches are common. They are even 
common-place to all but the unfortunate 
beings who make them. ‘To them they 
are indeed full of the last heart-breath- 
ings of thespirit. But, though Jonathan’s 
common remarks affected all present, 
and more especially one portion of the 
crowd, which seemed to consist of the 
crew of Jonathan’s lugger, or part of it. 
They endangered their lives by being 
present, but there they were.—They 
hazarded life itself, te see the end of 
their late commander. From more than 
one I heard repeated sounds of “ poor 
fellow, he will die like a man?’ “ Fare- 
well, Cap.” ‘Good bye, Cap.” (Such 
had been their familiar phrase of attach- 
ment for their captain.) Jonathan was 
yet speaking. e turned towards the 
portion of the crowd I have mentioned, 
to address to them in particular the part 
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ing advice of a dying comrade—I saw a 
commotion, and, as it were, a making- 
way for some person—the crowd evi- 
dently filed into two bodies, and left a 
vacant space. I heard the sheriff crying, 
‘* sieze him, sieze him—sieze that man !”’ 
though I could not at first see the cause 
of the exclamation. A person rushed 
forward with a musket in his hand—it 
was the action of a moment—he levelled 
the piece at the head of the unfortunate 
Jonathan—he fired—the ball pierced his 
skull, and the criminal fell dead upon the 
rope. ‘He died as he lived—he died 
as he lived!” cried a hundred voices at 
once. ‘* Powder and ball are better than 
hemp,” cried others. The sheriff and 
his officers endeavoured to find the offen- 
der, but he was too well surrounded. 
He escaped, and, in two minutes, not one 
of the crew was seen on the ground. It 
was, perhaps, a foolish thought, but it 
has always been a consolation to me that 
Jonathan Wilmore did not perish by the 
hands of the common hangman. 

Search-warrants were out, high re- 
wards were offered, and a free pardon to 
all concerned but the actual perpetrator 
of this singular offence against the laws ; 
but there was in this instance faith among 
thieves. Noman seemed to know any 
thing about the culprit; or, if any did 
know, none would tell. 

Poor Edward had withdrawn himself 
immediately after the trial, 1 inquired 
respecting him, but I could not learn the 
place of his seclusion. 1 wag convinced 
that he had purposely retired to brood 
over his former life, in penitence and 
reflection. 

About twelve months after the singu- 
lar death of Jonathan, 1 was travelling 
about 50 miles off, on the coast. I had 
been requested to preach for a sick bro- 
ther of my calling, and I was returning 
home on horseback, and just considering 
where I should pass the night, for the 
evening was fast setting in when a fisher- 
man came out from a hut by the road 
side, and laying hold of my bridle, eager- 
ly besought me to enter and give conso- 
lation to a dying man. Such an appeal 
could not be resisted. 1 dismounted— 
the fisherman put my horse into a shed, 
and I followed him into an inner room 
ofthe hat. The little light of day there 
was left, was kept out by an old coat, in- 
stead of a window curtain, and a small 
truckle bed stood in one corner of the 
room, fenced from the daylight and the 
fire by one side of the broken frame- 
work of a camp-bed covered by a ragged 
yellow curtain, which threw reflections 
of sallowness and disease’ upon the dis- 
ordered and uncomfortable bed clothes, 
and upon the hardly-distinguishable ob- 


ject that lay beneaththem. That I might 


see the poor man better, the fisherman 
lighted a candle, set it on a stool at the 
bedside, and set another for myself. 1} 
sat down. The dying man uttered an ex- 
clamation of surprise, and added, in a 
weak and hardly audible voice : <Q, sir, 
this is teo good—far too good—for such 
as | have been.” A gust of wind from 
the outer door of the cottage blew out 
the candle, and from the Jowering clouds 
and roaring sea it became evident that 
storm was approaching, ‘‘ Ay! there 
it comes now,”’ said the fisherman ; “ the 
boys will be here to-night—well, well ! « 


good voyage to them! Success to the Jo- 


nathan, say I” «Oh John, John!” said 
































the dying man, “* leave these evil ways 
for the sake of his fate that you spoke 
of ;” and he sighed heavily, and a tear 
trickled down his wasted cheek. I be- 
thought me from this short couversation 
that [| was umongst smugglers, and that 
the invalid was turned from his evil ways 
by long illness. He looked again towards 
the fisherman (as | had thought him): 
** John,” said he ** I do not think there 
is so much harm in smuggling itself ; but 
the harm is in the bad company and 
shocking profligacy that it always leads to. 
Oh, John, léave them—l pr’ythee leave 
them. Thou hast seen the effects of a 
smuggler’s life, thou hast joined the 
smuggler’s, and yet since thou wert with 
me, thou hast kept aloof from their vile 
course. I pr’ythee, as thou hast regard 
to the last breath of one that loves thee, 
leave them—leave them.” As he said 
this, he turned towards me, and address- 
ing me by name, asked me if | did not 
recollect him. | moved nearer and sur- 
veyed the fleshless body, colourless face, 
and almost lifeless eyes of the poor man. 
I did not know him. I thought however, 
1 had some recollection of a resemblance 
he bore to some one | had oftenseen. I 
did not speak. ‘ Then,”’ said he, gasp- 
ing at once from illness and feeling, ‘* then 
you do not remember Edward Wilmore !”’ 
The words knocked against my heart. 
Tears gushed into my eyes with the con- 
viction that the being before me was the 
once robust and hearty Edward Wilmore. 
I had not utterance. I arose, and walk- 
ed about the room several times before 
I could take courage to look on this spec- 
tacle of misery. At last I ventured to 
resume my seat—I drew near the bed— 
and with as much composure as I could 
summon up, (the tears all the time trick- 
ling down my face against my will, and 
dropping oi ‘indeed clothes). 1 spoke 
such conseolatieanto poor Edward, as the 
small degree offfitmmess that remained 
to me would enafilimme-te give. Edward 
was more affected than I, He grasped 
my hand between his clammy-cold and 
bony palms—he tried to raise himself in 
bed, but fell back in the effort—and at 
last he utfered, in pain and feebleness— 
** Thank God, I shall yet die happy !” 
1 conversed with him some time, as well 
as his weakened condition would allow 
me. He requested the fisherman to prop 
him up with a pillow, “that he might 
spend his last moments ia conversation 
with me.” The fisherman did so. 


After wetting his lips with some re- 
freshing liquid that stood near, he began 
to speak with a little more apparent 
strength than before. ‘‘ You see my 
wasted frame ?’he observed—“ you re- 
member my vigorous health. 1 am dying 
of consumption. 1 feel I shall die with- 
in this very hour. The seeds of the dis- 
order were engendered at the very mo- 
ment when | was thought to be strongest. 
You see before you the fruits of my dis-| 
sipation. I felt the pangs of dissolution 
on me from the moment that | entered 
my brother’s lugger. I knew I should 
die. 1 never attempted—tI never wished 
to prevent it. Why should I live? I 
was ruined. 1 was a- wretch leagued 
against his country. All around me saw 
the change in my health and my 
spirits, yet when they asked me the cause, 
T told them they fancied 1 was changed, 
I was well—it was the effect of mere 
temporary fatigue—it was nothing. 1 
had determined to die. I was alread 
dead to all that was virtuous in the world, 
and why should 1 survive all that good 
men live for—reputation and character ? 
I could not live, even if the health of 
ay body were restored. 1am content to 

e. 

I tried to comfort the poor man by ex- 
pressing hopes that he might yet regain 
his c r, and yet survive to fortune! 
andhonour. ‘ No, no, Mr. ; Lsee 












embers of hope till my last moment. But 
this is deceitful comfort. 1 amdying. | 
must die. It is needless to pour water 
on the withered shrub. 1 have outlived 
the strength and purposes of nature, and 
it is my fate to be cast aside, and utterly 
to perish. Could | have begun my life 
again”’ a vivid flash of lightning, fol- 
lowed by a tremendous clap of thunder, 
interrupted bim, and the fisherman came 
in from the shore where he had been 
lookiug out from an eminence. ‘* They 
are out now, God help them,” said ‘he— 
‘* | see them off the north point. Never 
was there a finer night for landing a cargo, 
if they ride it out.” “ Oh Johu, John,” 
said Edward, ‘‘ be wise, and abandon 
them. ‘This worthy man will get thee 
an honest livelihood. It is my request— 
my dying entreaty—that he would do so.” 
| promised to do what lay in my power. 
The fisherman threw himself on his knees 
before me, prayed God to reward me, 
and besought eternal happiness for poor 
Edward. 

His tears and growing weakness hard- 
ly suffered Edward to continue. He lay 
sometime apparently dying. 1| knelt and 
performed the sacred offices of my re- 
ligion. When I rose, he appeared in 
some degree recovered. He motioned 
me nearer to him, and in a low voice he 
continued : ‘** Do you think a man can be 
pardoned for suffering himself to die when 
he might have been recovered? Justice 
would — have been guilty of my own 
death. ell—I am willing to be suppos- 
ed my own destroyer. It is only one act 
of evil—but a mispent life, which mine 
must have been, had it continued, would 
have been a concatenation of enormity. 
But I have’’ Here he became con- 
vulsed, and it was some minutes before 
he recovered the power of speech.—* | 
have another crime to answer for. Those 
men who are in the lugger which Joho 
has just seen in the offing, are the crew 
of my poor brother. Their affection for 
him will only die with them, and they 
have called their lugger by his name. 
Those men were my copartners in m 
last crime. Yet I know not how to call 
itcrime. Surely it is not crime to kill 
by opiate the victim that is perishing in 
torment! Surely it is not crime to save 
the frame of one whose life is irrecovera- 
ble! I shot my brother ut the gallows! | 
1 would not have done it, but’’ Auo- 
ther loud peal of thunder prevented us 
from hearing the conclusion of his speech. 
We saw his lips move. Peal of thunder 
followed peal. A deadlier paleness suf- 
fused his emaciated countenance—he fell 
back—a yellow tinge passed over his 
face, like the sunshine over a field—alas ! 
it was the hand of death which swept 
across his features—a smile of conteat- 
ment followed—he seemed to move as if 
he would have held his hand to me—I 
took it—it was cold—a slight shudder 
succeeded. He was dead. 

I sat wrapt in my own reflections for 
half an hour, and John stood with his face 
on his breast, seemingly incapable of 
speech or motion. We were roused by 
a loud knocking at the door. John open- 
ed it, and a man rushed in, pale and dis- 
hevelled, and streaming with water. 
“‘ They are gone—they are gone!’’ he 
exclaimed, wringing his hands in bitter- 
ness. ‘ The Jona is gone to the bot- 
tom!” He had survived the wreck. ll 
beside had perished in the tempest. 


+ > 
THE STORY OF CECILIA. 


~> 


The passion of love is supposed to ex- 
ert its sway most despotically over the 
softer sex, the gentler haif of our species : 
yet though | cannot but confess that wo- 
men, taken in the aggregate, are more 
delicate animals than men, and less ca- 
pable of resolute exertion and firmness, 

















your motive. It is your office to smooth 


the pillow of the dying, and you would 
try 


do so for me, by 





endurance of evil, an energy of mind ful- 


[os are instances among them of a firm 


eeping alive thelily equal to the boasted strength of the 








A woman 
indeed, who has a soul at all, (for it is 


well known to be the Turkish creed, that} 


that beautiful machine is not endued with 
so useless a spring) is much more anima- 
ted, more alive than man. Her impulses, 
if less permanent, are more lively ; and 
though their vigour may quickly relax, 
the first spring is so powerful that it will 
carry them farther than a more continued 
impetus will lead a man. But | am going 
to set before my readers the character 
of a female, not more distinguished for 
her feeling than her resolution, and whose 
case, as it may be common to all, may 
contain a general warning, and a general 
example. 

Cecilia was from her infancy the child 
of misfortune. She lost her mother in 
the first month of her life ; and experi- 
enced through her childhood every dis- 
advantage which can attend a motherless 
female. It is needless to detail the cir- 
cumstances which threw Cecilia, without 
fortune and without friends, into a depen- 
dent situation in an elegant family. There, 
however, we find her from a very early 
age bereft of all the splendid hopes which 
her father’s prospects once held out to 
her ; and trusting alone to ‘ Innocence 
and Heaven.” 


Cecilia was no beauty. Instead of the 
Grecian elegance of form, and the unri- 
valled delicacy of feature, she inherited 
from her lovely mother, she could boast 
only an active, though not a slender per- 
son ; a complexion that glowed with the 
pure tints of health ; a countenance that 
bespoke good humour ; and an eye that 
beamed intelligence. Her skin had been 
despoiled of its polish by that foe to 
loveliness, the small pox ; and the nar- 
rowness of her fortune deprived her of 
the adventitious advantages of dress. 
The lowliness of her situation, which she 
felt most acutely—(perhaps too much so, 
since circumstances, not incurred by 
guilt, ought to bring no imputation with 
them)—repressed all the freedom of her 
manner, and all the graces of her youth. 
With these exterior disadvantages, Cecilia 
was living with a woman of fashion, for- 
tune, and beauty ; who,’ satisfied with 
the charitable deed of affording a home 
to a fellow-creature, thought she treated 
her with sufficient kindness when she did 
not beat her! 


Cecilia, however, possessed a mind far 
superior to her situation; it had been 
elegantly, and even studiously, cultivated, 
She was no mean proficient in the mo- 
dern accomplishments, and was more 
than commonly skilled in the belles let- 
tres. She had loved moral philosophy 
as the most improving and the most inter- 
esting study ; and she now sought in its 
doctrines a relief from the discomforts 
she experienced. She could not believe 
but that unwevried assiduity, diligence, 
and good-humour would procure her the 
good-will, and even the affection of her 
patroness : but the course of a few years 
showed her that she deceived herself: 
and that a fine lady is a non-descript in 
ethics. 


Had Cecilia been one of those humble 
toad-eaters, who can bear to dangle after 
their ladies into public, clad in their for- 
saken ornaments; at once the envy and 
the scorn of the whole tribe of waiting- 
gentlewomen—had she been an adept at 
flattery, and echoed, with applause, the 
unmeaning witticisms she was condemned 
to hear—she would, probably, have been 
afavourite! But such was not her cha- 
racter. Conscious of some internal 
merit, Cecilia sought to be chosen, not 
suffered: finding, unhappily, that she 
could not obtain what she sought, she 
gradually withdrew more and more from 
observation ; and, though obliged to fre- 
quent all company, she never met with 
even the common attentions’ due to her 
age and sex, 
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cissipated circle in which she was con- 
demned to move ; nor to have the small- 
est chance of being lifted to a better situ- 
ation. The best years of her life were 
wasted in hopeless despondency ; and she 
could look forward to nothing but pass- 
ing the evening of her days in the same 
joyless gloom, when some events occur- 
red which seemed to promise a possibiti- 
ty of happiness. 

Alcanor, an intimate friend of the fami- 
ly, had for some time distinguished Ce- 
cilia with more than a polite—with a kind 
—attention.. Alcanor was a man of sense ; 
a complete gentleman ; and bore an un- 
blemished character for probity and 
honour. Cecilia—who, with a besom 
formed to feel the warmest raptures of 
love ; with a judgment keen to perceive, 
and a heart alive to distinguish, excel- 
lence, had hitherto preserved herself 
from any particular attachment, only by 
perpetual reflections on the hopelessness 
of her situation—felt a fearless gratitude 
for the friendship of Alcanor. It exalted 
her in her own eyes above the insignifi- 
cance into which she was conscious she 
had sunk in the estimation of those 
around her ; yet, considering Alcanor as 
a being many degrees above her, she in- 
dulged her gratitude without the smallest 
idea that it would ever ripen into a warm- 
er sentiment. Nor could it ever have 
disturbed her peace, though it might have 
added to her happiness, but for some oc- 
currences, not necessary to be detailed, 
which threw her often into confidential 
talk with Alcanor. 

Though wholly a novice in the affairs 
of love, Cecilia had not reached the age 
of twenty-eight without having observed 
the effects of the passions: and the in- 
quietude of which she now began to be 
conscious, alarmed her forthe nature of 
her sentiments towards Alcanor. His in- 
creasing kindness increased her inqui- 
etude and her alarms. She strictly ex- 
amined her heart, and learned to distrust, 
not him, but herself. She had, hitherto, 
put no restraint on the natural warmth of 
her manner when conversing with.him : 
she now assumed a more guarded style. 
Alcanor saw the difference of her con- 
duct ; and strove by the most delicate 
attentions to bring her back to her former 
unreserve. Cecilia could no longer be 
blind to the meaning of Alcanor. What 
had she to fear from a man whose bosom 
was the seat of honour? What a happi- 
ness, what a triumph for her to be select- 
ed by so superior a being! She looked 
timidly at Alcanor. His respectful defe- 
rence, his affectionate attentions, his 
graceful gaiety, re-assured her: by de- 
grees her timidity, her reserve wore off ; 
and, without a word on either side, they 
were on the footing of avowed lovers. 
To have doubted his honour would have 
been sacrilege! She became anew. be- 
ing. She looked forward with some ap- 
prehension, indeed, to the situation to 
which her marriage would raise her ; 
but she endeavoured to render herself 
worthy of it. She hourly improved in 
grace, gaiety, and appearance : and Alca- 
nor became, hourly, more and more at- 
tached ; yet so delicate were the marks 
of his attachment as to be by all unnoti- 
ced save by the conscious Cecilia! 

She was now anxiously expecting the 
moment when his avowal should dissipate 
all apprehensions ; when, one day, after 
a temporary absence, as she advanced to 
meet him, with her accustomed gladness, 
she was struck with the strangeness of 
his manner! Polité he was, indeed ; but 
what was mere politeness from Alcanor 
to Cecilia? She gazed in his face ; she 
saw in it no answering warmth: she re- 
tired to weep, and in solitude chid her- 
self for her fancifulness. She returned 
to prove Alcanor faultless, and herself 
mistaken. She found him—to all others, 
cheerful, animated, and gay as usual ; to 





Thus retired in herself, and thrust back 


by circumstances, it was not possible for||beamed in his eye. Hope 
er to obtain avy attention in the gay andjjand thus ended for ever an attachment— 


her, invincibly cold. Day after day 
passed on, and 20 returning kindness 
was extinct! 
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singular in its progress, and barbarous in 
its termination! No opportunity now of- 
fered of speaking alone to Alcanor ; and 
if it had, of what service would it have 
been to the unfortunate Cecilia? Of 
what was she to complain? Nothing, 
however, was ever farther from her 
wishes than to cdmplain, except to -re- 
proach Alcanor! To conceal her griefs, 
to conquer her feelings, to command her 
countenance : these were the tasks she 
imposed on herself; these were the ef- 
forts that exhausted her strength, that 
imbittered her solitary hours, and that 
bathed her pillow with tears: 

These salutary efforts, however, suc- 
ceeded : and Cecilia is a noble example 
that philosophy and exertion can sur- 
mount the greatest trials, and afford com- 
fort under the heaviest misfortunes. She 
has devoted her time, with exemplary 
fortitude to those pursuits which former- 
ly interested her ; and she finds from her 
laudable exertions the truest and most 
permanent comfort! One only reflection 
remains, to imbitter her hours of retire- 
ment ; and that is her earnest, and not 
unjustifiable curiosity to learn the reason 
of Alcanor’s sudden change : but this ex- 
planation she must assuredly rest witb- 
out obtaining, since she can never ask, 
and he seems not at all disposed to volun- 
teer it. 

That no future clouds may arise to dis- 
turb a serenity so laudably regained, must 
be the wish of every one who reads this 
recital. But what words can do justice 
to the unsuspected perfidy of Alcanor, 
who first obtained the full confidence of 
his destined victim, andthen amused him- 
self with watching the progress of a pas- 
sion which he coolly resolved to reduce 
todespair? Cecilia, indeed, with a deli- 
cacy of which only the most feeling mind 
could be capable, sometimes reproaches 
herself with having too readily yielded to 
the semblance of affection ; but her own 
heart, and that of the treacherous Alca- 
nor, must fully exculpate her from this 
blame. The following lines, however, 
which | obtained by an accident not to 
be related, prove her jealousy of her 
own conduct, and the acuteness of her 
feelings : they were written at a very 
early period of her distress, and but ill 
convey her present philosophic calm- 
ness. 

I caught a bright, fantastic cloud, 

And in the glitt’ring moonlight dress’d it ; 

Then of the beauteous pageant proud, 

Too fondly to my bosom press’d it ! 

I fancied, by the dubious light, 

I saw my phantom sweetly smiling ; 


My bosom throbb’d with wild delight, 
All Reason’s sob’rer fears beguiling. 


What dreams of joy my soul revolv'd! 
What pleasant visions hover’d o’er me ! 

Till, by th’incautious warmth dissoly’d, 
My treasure faded from before me ! 


Condemn’‘d, henceforward, still to grieve, 
My senses rove, in wild confusion ; 
Nor can I, scarcely, yet believe, 
My bliss was all a vain illusion ! 


From treacherous Hope, will I, no more, 
Deceitful forms of pleasure borrow, 


But, silently, my loss deplore, 
And sink a prey to secret sorrow ! 


————————————— 
THE GLEANER. 





—__———._ —— So we'll live, 

And prey; and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear r rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we’lltalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who's in and who's out; 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

Asif,we were God's spies. SeAKSPEARR. 











quod the woman, what will you do with 
it?” ‘Marry, quod he, | would make 
meat thereof.” Then she brought a 
whetstone. He asked her likewise, if 
she had not got a frying-pan. ‘ Yea” 
said she ; but what will you do there- 
with 2” * Marry, said the Fryer, you 
shall see by and by what | will do with 
it.” And when he had the pan he set it 
on the fire, and put the whetstone there- 
in. ‘ Ob! said the woman, you will 
burn the pan.” ** No, no, quod the Fry- 
er, if you will give me some eggs, it will 
not burn at all.” But she would have 
the pan trom him, when she saw it in 
danger : but he would not let her, but 
still urged her to fetch him some eggs ; 
which she did, ** Tush, said the Fryer, 
here are not anew; go fetch ten or 
twelve.” Sothe good wife was constrained 
to fetch more, for fear lest the pan should 
burn. And when he had got them he put 
them in the pan. “* Now, quod he, if you 
have no butter, the pan will burn and the 
eggs too.”’ So the good wife, being very 
loth to have her pan burnt and eggs 
lost, she fetcht him a dish of butter : the 
which he put it into the pan, and made 
good meat thereof, and brought it to the 
table, saying, ** Much gocd may it do 
you, my masters ; now may you say, you 
have eaten a buttered whetstone.” 
Wiereat all the company laughed ; but 
the woman was exceedingly angry, be- 
cause the Fryer had subtily beguiled her 
of her meat.” 


—~=— 


The Pleasures of the Rich, the Labours 
of the Poor; or the Masquerade of Life. 
—The Fashionable World exhibits a dai- 
ly Masquerade ; and as the characters of 
the maskers are adopted or Jaid down at 
pleasure, each is delighted with the de- 
lusions of the one he voluntarily as- 
sumes. 

My Lord Spur acts the part, and en- 
dures all the labour, dirt, wet, and dan- 
ger, of a post-boy or a whipper-in, with 
the utmost satisfaction. It is his charac- 
ter in the masquerade. 

Sir Timothy Trigger bas blown off one 
finger, been caught in a man-trap, been 
drenched with rain, and nearly killed 
with a fever by fatigue, suffering all the 
toils and perils of a game-keeper with 
the greatest pleasure. It is his charac- 
ter in the masquerade. 

Ben Babble, apparently intended by 
nature to cross his bow legs on a tailor’s 
shopboard, deriving from an industrious 
father income enough to play the fooi, 
takes up the character of an oratos, is 
the bore of all company, the ridicule of 
all his acquaintance ; the butt and dupe 
of a party, by which he is flattered, de- 
spised, cheated, and fleeced ; is alternate- 
ly coaxed and pelted by the vilest of the 
mob ; is hooted atin public assemblies, 
where he mistakes the coarsest manitesta- 
tions of contempt for applause ; has ruin- 
ed his weak constitution by affecting the 
bon vivant and drinking to excess with 
men who ply him witb drink to stifle his 
chattering. Should he puil off the mask, 
he will own that his short life (for short 
it must be) has been a continual scene of 
disappointment encountered at the insti- 
gation of vanity. 

Sir Oliver Osier never drops his mask, 
though the wearing it must be dreadfully 
inconvenient. His ambition is to be an 
Exquisite; balf his life is devoted to 
dress. When he is not actually changing 





The Buttered Whetstone —(From a 
Black Letter collection of Jests, called 
‘* The Sacks full of News.”’}—-There was 
a Fryer in London, which did use to go 
often to the house of an old woman; but 
ever when he came to her house, she 
hid all the meat she had. On a time, this 
Fryer came to her house, (bringing cer- 
tain company with him), and demanded 
of the wife, if she had any meat. She 
said, ‘ Nay.” “* Well, quoth the Fryer, 


his clothes, which he does four or tive 
times a day, he is either studying a new 
mode of setting a ring or brooch ; of dis- 
playing his watch seals, the collar of a 
coat, or the fancy of a shoe-tie. He 
never laughs, lest he should bring on 
wrinkles ; shrugs up his shoulders to 
his ears, pinches his elbows, and walks 
in the street on tipioes ; wears new per- 
fumes with every suit; details family 
tittle-tattle, for which, both to procure 
and to atone, he often pays largely ; af- 


have you not a whetstone?” ‘* Yea, 





I knew the famous Bombastes when a 
young man, a thoughtless rattle, some- 
what obscene in his jests, addicted to 
arguments on the side of impiety. How 
he rose to ecclesiastical dignity | caunot 
tell; he says it was not his doing, but he 
was predestined, and followed close on 
his participation of inward light and con- 
ciousness of his special election. His 
musk is Sanctity. For the characters of 
Ladies, | refer my readers to-the high 
finished portraits of Pope and Swifi. Why 
then incur the fatigue and expense of 
disguising dresses, when half the world 
—e us with a continual masquer- 
ade ? 


—~—_ 


Cupid and Psyche.—Psyche, a virgin 
born in the island of Cyprus, grew en- 
amoured of Qupid, the son of Venus ; 
alter making some unsuccessful attempts 
to inspire tbe little god with a mutual 
passion, she retired from the world to 
vent her complaints in melancholy soli- 
tude. There dwelt not far from Pa- 
phos, the metropolis of the country, a 
nymph, called Taste, a daughter of one 
of the Graces, to whom the virtues, arts, 
sciences, and even the goddess of the 
island herself, often resorted: for with- 
out the assistance of some secret charms 
stre bestowed upon them, though they, 
perhaps, might sometimes coldly satisfy 
the world, their endeavours to enchant 
were alway sineffectual. 

Hither Psyche repaired; and having 
discovered the cause of her uneasiness, 
supplicated the nymph, in the most bum- 
ble manner, to relieve her distresses. 

Taste, who never refused to comply 
with the petitions of her sincere vota- 
ries, heard the virgin’s request with 
compassion ; and having made up a zone 
of the same materials with which she 
had formerly composed the cestus of Ve- 
nus, gave it her with the following in- 
junctions : 

“Take,” said she, * my dear Psyche, 
this magic zone, and wear it perpetually 
round you, from whose latent folds such 
an unspeakable power shall be added to 
your charms, that the disdainful god of 
soft desires shall not only be captivated 
with your beauty,’as soon as he sees 
you, but shall be retained in-a voluntary 
and pleasurable bondage, as long as you 
preserve this mysterious pledge of my 
affection Take the strictest care, there- 
fore, of this inestimable treasure ; for 
should you, through neglect, be so un- 
fortunate as to lose it, Cupid has wings, 
and will make use of them to leave you.” 

Let it be sufficient to say, that 
Psyche bound the zone round ber waist ; 
and accordingly so far succeeded in her 
wishes, that Hymen, in his saffron robe, 
soon _pronouoced a happy union be- 
tween her and the son of Venus. 

Days, weeks, and months, passed on 
in an uninterrupted circle of still in- 
creasing raptures. If Psyche went into 
the meadows and groves, to taste the tri- 
bute of the returning spring, Cupid was 
ever ready to wanton before her, and fill 
her lap with the choicest flowers and 
blossoms. If she was inclinable in the 
heat of summer to visit the rivers and 
fountains, his image was constantly mix- 
ed with hers in the floating mirror. 

Psyche began now to think her zone 
useless, and a troublesome incumbrance, 
therefore, being one day fatigued with 
the usual sports ofthe country, she loos-1 
ened the studs with which it was fastened 
round her waist, and threw it diadainful- 
ly into the passing river. Very few days 
passed after this, before she perceived a 
visible alteration in the affections of her 
adored Cupid; his eyes no longer lan- 

uished on hers with ineffable desire ; 
fis ears ceased as they were wont to be 





fects to despise all science, all expres-|| 








and a civil indifference soon succeeded 
to the heretofore glowing language of ec- 
stasy. By degrees, her company be- 
came every day more and more displeas- 
ing to him, till at length a total disgust 
having seized his fancy, he spread his 
rosy wings in the air, and for ever left 
the detested habitation of his once loved 
Psyche. 
~— 

Rules for Joking in Company.—F eel 
your ground before you take a single 
step, and adapt yourself to your compa- - 
ny. You may find yourself among a set 
of wretches who never read Joe Miller, 
and yet have comprehension enough to 
understand him. This is fine !—Make 
the most of such a situation, for it is a 
happiness not often to recur. Ifany as- 
piring member venture to oppose you, 
crash him without mercy. If you do not 
know what he is going to say, tell him 
you can help him out in that story, 
should he be at a loss ; if you do, cut him 
short, by snatching the sting of the tale 
from him, and-turn it against himself. 
You will get the laugh, and the audience 
will be happy to reduce him to their own 
level by measuring him with you. 

French or Latin bon-mots are safe, if 
you are sure of the pronunciation, for 
they who understand them will laugh 
naturally, and they who do not, for fear 
of being thought ignorant. With ladies 
this rule will not apply ; do not, there- 
fore, in their society, quote Horace, or 
confess yourself a freemason ; for they 
mutually hate and suspect whatever they 
are excluded from. 

When you launch a good thing, which 
is only heard by the person next you, 
wait patiently for a pause, and throw in 
again. Your neighbour, possibly, will 
not renew his laugh, but will excuse 
you, well knowing that you cannot afford 
tu throw away a good thing. 


If your party be stupid, and you want 
an excuse for getting away, give vent to 
some double-entendres to distress the 
women. This will answer your pu; 

for the men must be fools aided, if they 
do not kick you down stairs. * 


In the want of other subjects for your 
raillery and sneers, personal defects form 
a tempting source of pleasantrys When 
your wit has not a leg of its own to stand 
on, it may run some time upon your 
neighbour’s wooden one. At least a 
dozen jokes may be endorsed upon a 
bump-back ; and you may make a famous 
handle of a long nose, by inquiring of its 
proprietor whether he can reach to blow 
it, whether he can hear himself sneeze, 
&c. &c. Take care, however, while ma- 
king fun with his nose, that he does not 
make free with yours. 


If your party be equal to yourself, 
in their knowledge of the Books, or ta- 
lent for extempore repartee, laugh loud 
at your own sayings, and pretend not to 
hear theirs. Laughter is catching, though 
wit is not. 

If they be decidedly superior in both 
these requisites, have a bad head-ache 
and be silent. You could not speak to 
advantage ; and it’s better to be pitied for 
having a pain in the head, than for hay- 
ing nothing in it. 

Mimicry and buffoonery are good sub- 
stitutes for wit. But beware of qu 

your host too severely, or he will not sok 
you gain. Be merry andwise. A laugh is 
a tempting thing, | own ; so is turtle soup. 
always soncber that a good dinner is 
Aitself a good thing, and the oaly one 
that will bear frequent repetition 


If you have once got a man dowa, be- 
labour him without mercy, Remember 
the saying of the Welsh boxer—* Ah, 
Sir, if you knew the troable I have had 
in getting him down, you would not ask 
me to let him get up again.” 

Invariably preserve your best joke for 
the last ; and when you have uttered it, 
follow. the example now set you, by—- 





ravished with the music of her tongue, 





taking leave, 








THE TRAVELLER. . 
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*Tis pleasent, through the loop-holes of rets eat 

To at such a world; to see the stir 

of great Bavel, and ovt fee! the crowd. 

Cowrna. 
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THE PHANSIGARS ; 
OR ASSASSINS OF HINDOSTAN. 





—_> 


In the last volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, printed at Calcutta, we observe 
a full and authentic account of the sect of 
murderers, called Phansigars, who infest 
different parts of India. They live in 
communities, and subsist by systematic 
plans of depredation and butchery. ‘Their 
universal practice is first to strangle, and 
then to rifle their victims. They never 
allow one of a party attacked, however’ 
numerous it may be, to escape, except 
boys of a tender age, whom they spare, 

- in order to train them to their own nefari- 
ous pursuits, The gang of them usually 
consists of from ten to fifty. 

Emerging from their haunts, they some- 
times perform long journeys, being absent 
from home many months, and prowl along 
the eastern and western coasts, to Hy- 
derabad and Cape Comorin. in general, 
however, they do not roam to such a 
distance, but make one or two excursions 
every year. Their victims are almost 
exclusively travellers whom they fall in 
with on the road. Each gang has its 
serdar or leader, who directs its move- 
ments. Of a numerous gang, some usu- 
ally remain at home, while the rest are 
eugaged in the work of pillage and mur- 
der. Those that are abroad are often 
divided into separate parties of ten or 
fifteen persons, who either follow each 
other at some distance, or, the parties 
taking different routes, they rendezvous 
at an appointed place in advance ; mea- 





Such are the perseverance and caution 
of the Phansigars, that a convenient 
opportunity not offering they will some- 
times travel in company with, or pursue 
persons whom they have devoted to de- 
struction, several days before they exe- 
cute their intention. If circumstances 
favour them, they generally commit mur- 
der ina jungle, or in an unfrequented 
part of the country, and near to a sandy 
place or a dry water-course. The pre- 
caution they take, the artifices they prac- 
tice, the mode of destroying their victims, 
calculated, at once, to preclude almost 
the possibility of rescue or escape—of 
witnesses of the deed—of noise or cries 
for help—of effusion of blood—and, in 
general, of all traces of murder: these 
circumstances conspire to throw a veil} 
of darkness over their atrocities. 

It sometimes happens, that a party of 
travellers, consisting of several persons, 
and possessed of valuable effects, are, 
while journeying in imaginary security, 
suddenly cut off; and the lifeless and 
despoiled bodies being removed and 
interred, not a vestige of them appears. 
Instances are said to have. occurred, of 
twelve or fourteen persons being simulta- 
neously destroyed. But such occurren- 
ces must be rare; and, in general, the 
property taken is not considerable. Sach, 
indeed, are the cruelty and cupidity of 
these detestable wretches, that, on the 
presumption of every traveller possessing 
concealed treasure, or some property, 
however trifling, even indigence affords 
not its wonted security. 

Formerly, if good horses, shawls, or 
other valuable articles, were among the 
booty, they were commonly reserved for 
the polygar, in payment of protection. 
A portion of the plunder was usually 





sures being at the same time taken to 
secure a speedy junction of the gang, 
should this be requisite for the purpose 
of attacking several travellers at once. 
Different gangs sometimes act in concert, 
occasionally apprising one another of the 
approach of travellers whose destruction 
promises a rich booty. 

Phansigars have the appearance of 
ordinary inoffensive travellers, and seldom 
assume any particular disguise. They 
indeed not unfrequently pretend to be 
traders ; and there is reason to believe 
y they sometimes come from the dekhin 
clothed in the garb of batragis. 

Phansigars are accustomed to wait at 
choultries on the high roads, or near to 
towns where travellers are wcnt to rest. 
They arrive at such places and enter 
towns and villages in straggling parties 
of three or four persons, appearing to 
meet by accident, and to have had no 
previous acquaintance. On such occa- 
sions, some of the gang are employed as 
emissaries to collect information, and 
especially to learn if any persons with 
property in their possession are about to 
undertake a journey. They are often 
accompanied by children of ten years of 
age and upwards, who while they perform 
menial offices, aré initiated into the horrid 
practices of the Phansigars, and con- 
tribute to prevent suspicion of their real 
character. Skilled in the arts of decep- 
tion, they enter into conversation and 
insinuate themselves, by obsequious at- 
tentions, into the confidence of travellers 
of all descriptions, to learn from them 


appropriated to defraying the expenses 
of religious ceremonies ; and, sometimes, 
a part was also allotted for the benefit 
of the widows and families of deceased 
members of the gang. 

The frequent associations of the most 
abject superstition with the deepest guilt, 
has often been noticed. The justness 
of the observation is exemplified in the 
conduct of most—-perhaps of all—classes 
of Indian delinqueuts, and remarkably so 
in that of the Phunsigars. Their system, 
indeed, seems to be founded on the basis 
of superstition. They pay the most 
servile regard to omens ; and they never 
leave their abodes to go on an expedition 
without a previous persuasion, derived 
from modes of divination in use umong 
them, that it will be attended with suc- 
cess. 

‘ali or Marriatta (the goddess of 
small-pox of the Carnatic,) is regarded as 
their tutelary deity, and is the object of 
their adoration. She is usually invoked 
by them under the name of Jayi, or Ayi, 
and of Tuljapuri. Before an expedition 
is determined on, an entertainment is 
given, when the ceremony of sacrificing 
asheep to Jyu is performed. The head 
of the sheep being cut off, it is placed, 
with a burning lamp upon it, and the 
right fore foot in the mouth, before the 
image of Jayi, and the goddess is entreat- 
ed to reveal to them, whether she ap- 
proves of the expedition they are medita- 
ting. Her consent is supposed to be de- 
clared, should certain tremulous or con- 
vulsive movements be observed, during 





whence they come, whither and for what 
purpose they are journeying, and of what 
property they ate possessed. When 
they determine, after obtaining such in- 
formation as they deem requisite, to 
attack a traveller, they usually propose 
to him, under the specious plea of mutual 
safety, or for the sake of society, to 
travel together ; or else they follow him 


at a little distance, and, on arriving at aj 


convenient place, and a fit opportunity 
presenting for effecting their purpose, 


one of the gang suddenly puts a rope or 


sash round the neck of the unfortunate 


the invocation, in the mouth and nostrils, 
while some fluid is poured upen those 
parts. But the absence of those agita- 
tions is considered as indicating the dis- 
approbation of the goddess, and the ex- 
pedition is postponed. 

In the course of their progress, they 
observe the same scrupulous regard to 
omens. Emboldened by favourable ones, 
they are greatly discouraged by those of 
an opposite tendency. If they have not 
proceeded far from home, when unlucky 
signs are descried, they regard them as 





premonitions to return: under other 
. 































































rform certain 
ceremonies, or they halt for a few days, 
till the malignant mfluence, denoted by 
them, is supposed to be ed ;'or else 
they bend their course in a different di- 
rection. To the intervention of bad 
omens, a traveller, over whom destruc- 
lion was impending, is sometimes indebted 
for his safety. 
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If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground: of 
themselves; if they are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does not defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. 





Magaquis D’Aagcens. 





INQUIRY AS TO THE 
AUTHOR OF THE WAVERLY NOVELS. 
No. IV. 


The unequivocal declaration, in the 
introduction to Quentiy Duawarp, that 
Sir Walier Scott is not the author of the 
Waverly novels, renders it unnecessary 
to Pace the inquiry farther as to that 
individual. We have reason to believe, 
that wherever our former remarks on 
this subject obtained a candid and un- 
biassed perusal, they removed every 
doubt as to the author of the novels, and 
exhibited Scott in a light, in which he 
had not previously been viewed by those 
who were unacquainted with his literary 
career. A few individuals, it is true, 
pertinaciously held out against the force 
of evidence; but no sooner was the 
disavowal in Quentin Dunwarp generally 
known, than these individuals, whether 
convinced or not, considered it prudent 
to be silent; and, so complete has been 
the revolution in public opinion, that 
we do not now hear it whispered, in any 
circle, that the claim formerly set up for 
Scott, was founded even in probability ; 
while, in more than one of our public 
journals, Dr. Greenriexn, is constantly 
mentioned as the author, whenever the 
Waverly novels are alluded to. 

As a dernier resort, the admirers of 
Scott attempted to create a belief that 
Dr. Greenfield died at Paris some years 
ago, without seeming to be aware, that 
no other evidence of this fact existed 
than their own ipse dixit, and that it was 
expressly contradicted in the most recent 
English journals, where circumstances 
respecting the present residence of the 
Doctor, and his literary pursuits, have 
been mentioned, that leave not a shadow 
of doubt as to his being now alive. But 
the most amusing circumstance connected 
with the authorship of the novels is, that 
doubts have been started as to the ez- 
istence of Dr. Greenfield, who is supposed 
to be a mere “‘ being”’ of the “ imagina- 
tion.”*— Although we have not taken up 
the pen for the idle purpose of proving that 
such a man as Dr. G. is not an imaginary 
being, we may state, in a few words, 
that there are thousands alive, at this 
moment, and many of them residing in 
the United states, who were personally 
acquainted with him when he filled the 
chair, as a Professor in the University, 
and preached from the pulpit of the 
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High Church of Edinburgh, while col- 
league of the celebrated Dr. Blair. We 
knew him, in both situations, during the 
whole period of his occupancy ; resided 
for many years within a few yards of his 
house ; sat under bis miaistry when he 
officiated in Lady Yester’s charch previ- 
ous to his removal to the High Church ; 
frequently attended his leetures in the 
College of Edinburgh ; and were well 
acquainted with his domestic affairs, and 
with all the circumstances which led te 
his disgrace, and exclusion from society. 
From this it will be perceived, that we 
do not write at random, or. on hearsay, 
but that we are as thoroughly conversant 
with the history of Dr. G. as, we have 
shown, in former essays, we are with that 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

Although Dr. Greenfield was never re- 
garded at Edinburgh as a popular preach- 
er, haying owed his advancement to the 
patronage of the crown, he was well 
known, particularly by his patron Mr. 
Henry Dundas ppp aot Lord Melville} 
to be a man of consummate ability, of 
splendid literary talent, and to possess « 
boundless knowledge of eastern languages, 
and of oriental customs and manners. At 
the breaking out of the French Revolu- 
tion, and when this memorable event re- 
quired all the attention which Mr. Dundas 
could give to'public affairs in London, such 
was the estimation in which he held Dr. G. 
that he entrusted to him the political man- 
agement of the corporation of Edinburgh, 
which it was necessary, in these turbu- 
lent times, should be preserved from the 
contagion of French principles. So well 
did the Doctor play his part, that he be- 
came the terror of the friends of reform, 
and the darling of the Aristocracy, who 
respected his opinions as much as those 
of Dundas himself, who received, per- 
haps, more homage in Scotland than ¥ 
he had been the sovereign. 


It was while in chis exalted rank ; 
while enjoying the highest honours that 
could be conferred on him ; while bask- 
ing in the sunshine of royalty, and ido- 
lized by its votaries, that Dr. Greenfield 
was guilty of the crime, which stript him 
of all his power and influence, and forced 
him from society, to become a wanderer 
throughout Europe, under a feigned 
name. Had he stood ina less elevated 
station, he would, doubtiess, have been 
given up to the laws of his country ; but 
so great was the awe that prevailed re- 
specting him, and so highly was he es- 
teemed for his splendid literary acquire- 
ments, that scarcely a single voice was 
raised, even amongst his most deadly 
foes, against the executive power for per- 
mitting him to escape. While he fled 
from the capital of Scotland, execrated 
for the vice in which he had indulged, 
there was an indescribable something 
about the man, which produced a gene- 
ral sympathy, destructive of all feelings 
of revenge, and gave birth to that almost 
unanimous determination, which led his 
countrymen, afterwards, to wink at the 
supression of his name, when it was 
thought it would injure the national cha- 
racter, if it should have been affixed to 





* The following article is from the New Eng- 
land Galaxy. The Editor, a man of “ fun and 
frolic,” Jabours incessantly, and with a laudable 
zeal, to diffuse the “‘ right merry mood” among his 
readers, 

“% WavEeRLY Nove ts. The last novel by the 
author of Waverly, entitled Quentin , 
is thought to be inferior to most of its predecessors. 
It is amusing to perceive with what tenacity the 
opponents of Walter Scott stick to the claims of 
his supposed rival, Dr. Greenfield. The Columbi- 
an Observer gives an ‘extract from Greenfield's 
Jast new novel ;” yet it has been said that Green-| 


feel obliged to any one who is competent to the 
labour, for a history of this same Dr. Greenfield, 
if, indeed, such a being ever existed, except in 
imagination. A London paper lately mentioned 
that the ‘‘ Great Unknown” had been elected a 
member of the Roxburgh Club; and that, if he 
did net take his appropriate seat at the board, 
by Sir Walter Scott. If 
Scott be not, himself, the “* Great Unknown,” he 
would hardly dare to dispute the chair with any 


works that had so greatly contributed to 
the fame of Scotland. When Waverly; 
Guy Mannering, and the Antiquary ap- 
peared, no one, in the literary circle, 
doubted that they were the productions 
of Dr. Greenfield. He had changed his 
name to Williamson, and, after some 
years residence on the Continent, had 
returned to London, where we frequent- 
ly saw him, and where he employed him- 
self as a teacher in an Academy in the 
neighbourhood, and in writing essays and 
articles for the magazines and reviews ; 
but as this was a precarious mode of ob- 
taining subsistence, he resolved on em- 
bodying some of the more remarkable 
events in the history of the country, in 
the form of a series of novels, and giving 
them to the public. He offered the MS. 
of Waverly to a bookseller in London, 





one who should step forward to fill it.” 


with whom we were well acquainted ; it 
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er, who declined the publication ; but the 
novels were, shortly after, published by 
Constable and Company of Edinburgh. 
The appearance of these extraordinary 
productions, in rapid succession, without 
auy name attached to them, naturally 
gave rise to much inquiry as to the writ- 
er. Those who knew Dr. Greenfield, 


whether the lady was correct in recognis- 
ing the part she heard er not, that Dr. 
Greenfield did write novels.—Where, 
then, are the doctor’s novels, if Waver- 
ly, &c. be not his? 
appeared that is at all adequate to his 
known ability but this series ; and even 
they, in the opinion of those who knew 
the doctor, are rather beneath his powers 
than otherwise.” 








Nothing has yet 


THE DRAMA. 





being convinced that he was the person, 
became alarmed least his name should go 
abroad in that character, and thus prove 
fatal to the success of the works. The 
publishers, in particular, were greatly 
afraid of this, and having consulted with 
Walter Scott, and a number of other 
leading men at Edinburgh, a plan was 
arranged and adoped, which, till of late, 
was steadily adhered to, by which Scott, 
in consideration of receiving a certain 
share of the profits, agreed to counten- 
ance the idea that he was the author. 
The novels appeared, as usual, without 
a name; but it was industriously given 
out, partly from motives of interest, 
and partly from an anxious desire to 
‘save the honour of the country,” that 
Scott was really the writer. With what 
success this project was attended, and 
how long the deception was practised, 
our readers are well acquainted. 
It is true, that we have stood almost 
alone, in this country, in maintaining, 
publicly, that Dr. Greenfield, and not Sir 
Walter Scott, is the author of the Waverly 
novels, and have had the satisfaction of 
seeing several articles of the same ten- 
dency, furnished by us for another jour- 
nal, republished in the English papers, 
without being contradicted ; yet, although 
this is the fact, and although we may, 
without vanity, participate in the triumph, 
which truth has achieved over error and 
pertinacity, we may again state, in corro- 
boration of the opinions we have all along 
advanced, that the same view of the sub- 
ject has been frequently given, im seve- 
ral respectable Scotch and English jour- 
nals, which has evidently led to the ex- 
planation, in the preface to the last novel, 
that puts at rest for ever the claims of 
Sir Walter Scott. These corroborative 
statements havé been noticed at some 
length, in former numbers of the Miner- 
va.—Since then, we have observed the 
following article, in the Newcastle Maga- 
zine for March last, by which it will be 
seen, that we are not the only person, 
acquainted with Dr. Greenfield’s hand 
writing, who has seen his novels in MS. 
and identified them ; but that the Doctor 
was known by others to be engaged in 
writing novels, and actually read a part of 
one in MS. to a young lady, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle, which she after- 
wards recognised to be Guy Mannering :— 
From the Newcastle Magazine for March 1823. 
** Since we last observed on this subject, 
we have had evidence from another quar- 
ter than those hitherto mentioned, that 
Dr. Greenfield wrote Scottish novels. 
Indeed the fact that he wrote novels of 
the description of Waverly, &c. is now, 
in our own mind at least, beyoud a doubt. 
The next question is, did he write the 
identical novels attributed to Sir Walter 
Scott? We have formerly stated that a 
gentleman of credibility saw a novel or a 
collection of MSS. which he believed to 
be a novel, in Dr. Greenfield’s hand wri- 
ting, lying upon Sir Walter Scott’s table. 
This goes far to connect both Sir Walter 
and the Dr. in the authorship ; unless 
indeed the former merely revised, prepared 
for the press, or copied, with a view of con- 
‘cealing, the writing of the latter. This 
fact, the new information we- have re- 
ceived as to his writing novels, and that 
we formerly mentioned, that a lady in 
this neighbourhood actually heard read 
by Dr. G. a part of a MS. novel of ‘his 
own, which part she afterwards recogni- 
sed in Guy Mannering, show at any rate, 


as the author of ** Conscience,” a tragedy 






—Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 

To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the = and generous will befriend, 

And'triumph on her eiforts wil) attend. 
Brooxs 





Durazzo: a Tragedy in five acts. 
BY JAMES HAYNES, ESQ. 
—~ 
Mr. Haynes is well known in London 


which has been universally admired, and 
has placed him in the highest station of 
living dramatic poets. It bas never been 
acted ; and Mr. H. states, that although 
Durazzo had been presented to Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden Theatres, he 
had withdrawn it ‘‘ rather than descend 
to the solicitations, or submit to the de- 
lays which managers impose on literary 
persons.”” Of this new dramatic pro- 
duction, the London journals speak in 
the highest terms of commendation.— 
They consider it one of the finest trage- 
dies that modern times has produced ; a 
tragedy that, whether it be considered in 
reference to the interest of the story, the 
originality ef the characters, or the lofty 
vein of poetry which distinguishes every 
page, places it in the very first rank of 
the first walk of literary composition. 
The scene of the tragedy is laid in 
Grenada, at the time that Spain was con- 
tending with the Moors. Durazzo, the 
hero of the piece, is the grandson of 
Lord Gonsalvo, who was banished ‘ for 
practices of magic science ;’ consulting a 
* a beldam’s skill,’ he is told, that he must 
conceal the secret of his birth until he 
gets admittance to the king. Don Gar- 
cia, an ambitious noble, hath conspired 
with the Moors to betray his country- 
men, on the promise that he should be 
Lord of Grenada. In order to do this, 
he gets papers distributed in the Spanish 
camp, stating, that the army is betrayed 
by its commander, Alonzo ; this produces 
such a panic, that the Spaniards fly, and 
the Meors gain a victory. Garcia next 
accuses Alonzo of treason to the king, 
and has prevailed on Durazzo, who, 
prompted by ambition, and in revenge 
for a blow given him by Benducar, the 
friend of Alonzo, to join him in the 
charge. Durazzo had received a letter 
from Vicenzo, his friend, who was sup- 
posed to have fallen in the battle; he 
adds to it, in the feigned hand of Vicenzo, 
a charge of treason against Alonzo, which 
the King believes, and sentences him to 
banishment. Durazzo, had saved the 
life of Zelinda, the daughter of Benducar, 
and had won her heart; but Benducar 
had determined to give her hand to Alon- 
zo, notwithstanding his disgrace. While 
the priest and all the parties are assem- 
bled, Zelinda refuses, and Alonzo gener- 
ously relinquished her hand, Durazzo, 
who had become a favourite with the 
King, enters with officers, and seizes 
Alonzo and Benducar ; the former, for 
eing at large after the time he ought to 
have left the city, the latter for harbour- 
ing him. They are committed to prison : 
but the King, discovering the treason of 
Lord Garcia, sends him and his nephew, 
Anthonio, to execution, and releases 
Alonzo and Benducar.. Durazzo learn- 
ing this, and determined on revenging the 
insult he had received from Benducar, 
watches for him in his accustomed even- 
ing walk, and reproaches him; he does 
not, however, offer him violence, but 
asks him to make some reparation, by ex- 
pressing his regret at the injury done to 





him. Benducar refuses, and again strikes 
Durazzo, who draws his. sword ; they 
fight, and-Benducar is slain. The Moors 
now threaten the city, the defence of 
which is given to Alonzo. Durazzo, who 
had learned. that his forgery ef Vincen- 
zo’s letter was discovered, determined to 
join the Spanish forces in disguise, 
to sacrifice himself to his country. Du- 
ring the battle, he not only kills the 
Moorish chief, but also rescues the King. 
He is, however, mortally wounded, ahd, 
by his own request, is conveyed to the 
convent where Zelinda, whose mind had 
become wrecked by her misfortunes, is 
confined. An interview takes place, in 
which Zelinda pronounces hia forgive- 
ness for the murder of her father; Du- 
razzo then stabs himself, and Zelinda dies 
of grief. 
b______ 
AMUSEMENTS FOR THE WEEK. 


Cincus, Broapway, every evening ; 
performance to commence at eight o’clock. 
Boxes 50 cents, Pit 25 cents, children 
under 10 years of age admitted to the 
boxes with families at 25 cents. 


Pavition TuHeatre, CuatHam Ganr- 
DEN, every evening ; performance to com- 
mence at 8 o’clock ; admission 25 cents. 


AmpuitueaTre, Ricumonp Hirt Gar- 
DEN, every evening ; performance to com- 
mence at 8 o’clock ; admission 124 cents. 


Vauxnatt Garpens ; Monday, Tues- 
day, ‘Thursday, and Friday ; admission 25 
cents. 

Wasuincton Tueatre, Cotumsran 
Garpen, every evening ; performance to 
commence at 8 o’clock ; admission 12} 
cents. 


American Museum, Park ; admission 
25 cents. 

Parr’s Gattery oF Parytines, Broad- 
way ; admission 25 cents. 


MectanicaL Panorama, Broadway ; 
admission 25 cents. : mi ou 
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MEMOIRS OF 
MARTIN THE HISTORICAL PAINTER. 
—- 

Mr. Martin was born at Haydon Bridge, 
an obscure town in Northumberland, 
England, on the 19th of July, 1789. Al- 
though born in a place that presents no 
opportunities for the developement of 
talent, this son of genius rose from the 
obscurity in which he was nurtured, by 
the native powers of his mind, assisted 
by undeviating perseverance, and an ex- 
ercise of the moral virtues. At a very 
early age his mind was directed to the 
art of painting, from seeing some efforts 
of drawing executed by his brother, who 
had practised that art, ina minor degree, 
at some other place : these efforts he in- 
stantly surpassed, and the generous and 
sanguine praise of his brother fanned the 
latent flame of his nascent genius, which 
has since risen into meridian splendou.. 
When he was about the age of fourteen, 
his father removed to Newcastle upon 
Tyne, and this circumstance, perhaps, 
decided his destiny. Even the signs sus- 
pended before the inns were objects of 
admiration to his untutored mind, and af- 
forded him rude materials on which he 
exercised his incipient powers.  Al- 
though at this time particularly partial to 
boyish active sports, he would frequently 
forsake them in order to compare the 
signs with each other, and continually 
traversed the town from one end to the 
other for that purpose. His friends, 
were at first decidedly averse to his fol- 
lowing the arts in any shape as a profes- 
sion : but at last were prevailed upon to 
comply with his decided inclination, and 
with laudable care selected herald paint- 
ing as a branch of the art which would at 


coach-painter in Newcastle ; but, in 




















and of that name now in London,) b 















































sequence of some disagreement, 
not serve the full time of his apprentice- 
ship. At this critical period of his life, 
Mr. Martin found a friend in Mr. Muss, 
(father of the celebrated enamel painter 


ventured to London, buoyed up by all 
those vast hopes that animate an aspiring 
mind conscious of extraordinary powers. 
He could no longer bear to be a burthen 
on his parents, and with the:slenderest 
pecuniary means, at this early age, he 
entered on the arena of life, confidently 
relying on his talents, assisted by proprie- 
of conduct and invincible perseverance. 
He left Newcastle with a strong. recom- 
mendation from bis earliest friend, Mr. 
Muss, to his son, who was already esta- 
blished in London as an enamel painter, 
and with a portrait of his master and a 
view, as specimens of his abilities. Un- 
der Mr. Muss, jun. he soon distinguished 
himself, but secretly sighed for eminence 
in the highest walk of the pictorial art, 
historical painting. He was scarcely 
twenty years of age before he ventured 
on matrimony, and although this proceed- 
ing increased his difficulties, it animated 
his exertions, and after spending the day 
on a tea-cup or avase, he empleyed his 
evenings in some romantic designs, gene- 
rally made in Sepia, in the working of 
which he has excelled every artist of his 
time. At this period he made many beau- 
tiful drawings which were very much ad- 
mired: however, those testimonies ra- 
ther delighted than satisfied his aspiring 
ambition, and his ardent mind panted for 
the premium at that time ann iven 
at the British Gallery, for the histo- 
rical painting. In this he was.gratified 
on the production of Joshuc, his third 
picture shown at the exhibition.. But ii 
was his fifth, Belshazzar’s Feast, that 


and, by the last accounts, he was em- 
ployed on awork of much greater sub- 
imity.—Sardanapalus, or the Fall of 
Ninevah. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thive. 
CamPrBeut. 











Peale’s Picture of the Court of Death. 
—_ ' 
When we see so much quackery 

abroad, such exhibitions of caricatures 
on sublime subjects rising in the vicinity, 
or rather nestling around the New-York 
Institution, in the lap of which lies mor- 
vid what was once expected to have be- 
come a National Academy of Arts, we 
cannot refrain from endeavouring to res- 
cue real merit from the herd of preten- 
ders, and soliciting for it patronage from 
that public who are so erroneously charg- 
ed by the Managers of our Institutions 
and their adherents, as wanting taste, 
when the fault lies in their own neglect of 
the duties, exacted by their charters, of 
giving a “due direction to public taste, 
fostering rising genius, and encouraging 
talents, &c.” Instead of pursuing this 
course, empiricism is permitted to rove 
at random ; and, by flaming advertisements 
and puffing paragraphs, a generous pub- 
lic are deluded, who, unable to discri- 
minate until they have seen and paid a 
tax of +25 cents on each exhibition, 
(amounting to a sum which, if-rightly ap- 
plied, would have placed an academy for 








all events be lucrative. With this pro-jstudents in a ‘flourishing condition) it 





square yard, and, with a profusion of 
lamps, cause a gaze of astonishment, 
while modest merit, jewels of the art, 
like the Capuchin Chapel by Sully, lately 
in this city, entirely escape notice. 

The great picture of the Court of Death 
does not come under any disrepute from 
being targe ; no matter how large, if it 
be well done. Neither is it involved in 
the insinuation of nestling round the In- 
stitution. It was once in the Academy 
of Arts, but that ill fated concern seems 
doomed to blight the hopes of genius, and 
mar the best productions of even the 
veterans of the profession. We never 
beheld a picture, nor statue, placed in it 
in a light to gratify the eye of taste, 
though we understand $1500 were ex- 
pended in making a /arge room ; but it 
seems its then sapient directors knew not 
how to give it suitable light. 


The Court of Death is now in a proper 
light, and may be said to be another pic- 
ture. We should have insisted it had all 
been retouched, had we not been con- 
vinced to the contrary. As our object is 
to descant on its merits professionally, we 
must refer for the description and mean- 
ing to the hand-bill given to the specta- 
tors. When we consider under what 
disadvantages the votaries to the arts la- 
bour, in this country, in the prosecution 
of their studies, it is truly astonishing to 
witness to what professional eminence 
this artist has arrived. His style of 
painting is of that cast which implies a 
becoming diffidence of his own powers, 
and a respect for the public ; no dauwbing 
slap-dash, to produce effect ; in defiance 
of drawing, harmony, and perspective, to 
astonish the vulgar. The picture is fin- 
ished with a acrupulousness, bordering on 
what your dashing tribe call ‘* labour ;”’ 
but in that labour there is a truth, a fin- 
ish, and force of relief, that constitutes the 





the 
take his stand among the /irst-rates -in 
Europe. 

The white drapery that envelopes the 
corpse, is done with that attention to 
truth and propriety, which commands ap- 


pallets iu the country, and fit to 


probation. The. figure of the old man, 
though clothed in heavy garments, is 
sketched with an anatomical accuracy 
that will compete with the best produc- 
tions of the late President West. That 
of Pleasure is as significant and enticing 
as could be wished. The foreshortening 
of the figure Remorse behind dissipation, 
the calm and dignified expression of Vir- 
tue, the contrast of Want and Misery — 
are all emanations from a studious and 
masterly hand. 

Its faults, though excusable on the plea 
that no picture is perfect, should be can- 
didly pointed out, in order to elicit truth 
and excite improvement. In the figure 
of Death, it is much to be wished the art- 
ist had shown a more awful countenence, 
instead of that bland expression, incon- 
sistent with our idea of the king of ter- 
rors, if he is meant; for we are not dis- 
cussing the allegory. To resemble the 
human form and proportion, the body is 
too long and the right legtoo short. The 
same may be said of the Warrior, a 
figure that is an exception to the general 
merits of the picture. His attitude de- 
notes more of retreat than advance, es- 
pecially as his head is turned almost the 
contrary way of his progress, which is 
generally the emblem of cowardice— 
The female and infant at his feet, have 
some faults similar to typographical 
errors. But the torch-light effect on 
Misery, and the surrounding scenery, are 
admirable, and form a happy contrast to 
the cold, pallid corpses of Diseases on 
the opposite side. But these are not 
sufficiently indicative of their separate 
qualities. It is difficult, even with the 
explanatory key, to identify them.— 
The figure of Dissipation is well fin- 
ished, but not in character. So far from 


pointe the technical phrase, one of, 


will probably be an effect of the same 
that vapouring, floundering imbecility, 
the usual concomitants of inebriation, 
this figureis so very graceful in form and 
attitude, that withthe slightest turn of the 
hand over the forehead, it would admira- 
bly persouate the bashful virgin shrink- 
ing from the gaze of an admiring suitor. 

The draperies are finished with too 
much subserviency to the antique ; they 
appear ropy and lie in folds, too much 
resembling wet garments, disturbing 
breadths of light that mar the harmony. 
If the profundity of the cave was not so 
dark, particularly round the old man’s 
and virtue’s heads, and a little more light 
caught the projectings of the curtain and 
rocks, it would greatly enhance the 
sublimity of the scene, by rendering 
‘* darkness more visible.” Neverthe- 
less, the whole is finished with that 
attention, which denotes that Mr. Peale 
dves not imagine himself so elevated in 
professional eminence as to trifle with a 
discerning public. He has evidently 
studied to deserve both favour and re- 
nown ; and we have sufficient evidence 
that a discriminating community will not 
let him want encouragement. 

The descriptive paper states, that tiis 
picture is a first attempt to introduce 
pure allegory. We have long considered 
allegorica} painting at best as an exception- 
able pursuit. We have somewhere read 
good authors, whose arguments convinced 
us that allegory is but a higher order of 
heraldry, in which anachronisms and im- 
possibilities must be united into some 
picturesque effect. As there is not room 
to discuss this subject, we dismiss it with 
expressing our sincere regret that Mr. 
Peale’s talents are not employed on sub- 
jects more palpable to our perceptions, 
and more strikingly interesting to our 
feelings, such as may be found in abuan- 
dance in the revolutionary and late wars, 
or in the prominent historical events of 
our country. 


NUTRITIVE PROPERTIES OF FOOD. 


A report, on the nutritive properties 
of food, was lately published by the 
French Institute at Paris ; an abstract of 
which, after travelling through Europe, 
has had the run of most of the newspa- 
pers published in the United States. 
This report, has since been assailed in 
several of the English scientific journals, 
on the ground of its assuming principles 
that are erroneous, and, consequently, 
making deductions that are untenable, 
and inconsistent with known and admitted 
facts. One writer, in particular, in the 
Newcastle Magazine (a work, by the by, 
which bids fair to supplant your Black- 
wood’s and your New Monthly) has, in 
avery able and convincing manner, ex- 
posed the errors which the French insti- 
tute appear to have so rashly adopted, 
and so inconsicerately promulgated. He 
sets out with quoting the profound maxim 
of Swieten, in his Commentaries on 
Boerhaave’s Aphorisms, that ‘‘ no food is 
to be called wholesome in general; and 
he that should ask what food is whole- 
some, might as well ask what was the 
best wind, without saying whither he was 
bound.” 

With such a passage (continues this 
writer) before us, which, indeed, is 
nothing but plain common sense ; with 
all the difficulties this passage presents 
full in our consideration, how should we 
set to work to decide on the nutritive 
properties of various kinds of food? To 
decide on the food itself, indeed, is 
absurd. It is evident that there must be 
considered the various gastric juices, 
chyles, lymphs, &e. with which it has to 
meet. Suppose, however, that the 
analyst should act on what he conceives 
to be the average of the stomachs b 
which he is more immediately Samemedel 
This is surely not the proper method of 
attaining the truth ; for those stomachs! 
may be the fish and water or the vegeta- 








iconceive that it can lead to no good pur- 
pose to find out how much nutriment 
ble and water feeders, and by such an 
investigation all the rest of mankind will 
remain unenlightened, unless, indeed, 
(which is scarcely possible) they should 
be prevailed on by the favourable result 
of the examination of fish and water 
stomachs, to become converts to their 
practice. Yet this investigation of what 
1 may call home-stomachs, and depend- 
ence upon them for general conclusions, 
appears to me to have occurred with the 
worthy members of the French institute. 
The following is the abstract of their 
report :— In bread, every 100ib. weight 
are found to contain 80lb. of nutritious 
matter ; butchers’ meat, averaging the 
various sorts, 35lb. in 100lb.; French 
beans, 92lb. in 100)b.; broad beans, 
89lb. in 100; peas, 93lb. in 100; 
lentils, 941b. in 100 ; greens and turnips, 
which are the most aqueous of our 
vegetables used for domestic purposes, 
furnish only 8lb. of solid nutritious sub- 
stance in 100]b. ; carrots, 141b. in 100]b. ; 
and 100Ib. of potatoes only yield 25Ib. 
of substance. 

Now, in this abstract, the least dis- 
interested reader cannot fail to observe 
the preference given to the pulses—to 
French beans, broad beans, peas, and 
lentils. This preference one can with 
difficulty refer to any other cause than 
ihe constant use of those articles by the 
French people; for to a people who 
have been long accustomed to them, the 
general conclusion of their being most 
nutritive can alone apply. They con- 
tain, it is true, a very large portion, and, 
for aught I know, the largest portion, of 
gluten and mucilage ; but it is well known 
that on stomachs not used to them they 
produce flatulencies and other disagreea- 
bles, that more than counterbalance their 
nutritive properties—sthat, in fact render 
them, in general effect, pernicious instead 
of healthful. They require the strongest 
stomachs, and they do not digest well 
when taken in quantities, or as a general 
food, without a great deal of exercise. 
Even Hippocrates says, that beans swell 
and bind people who use them frequent- 
ly—that the wind they occasion proceeds 
from their stopping up the passages, and 
preventing the intercourse of the nutritive 
juices—and that they are binding, because 
they contain a quantity of earthy matter. 
—He moreover observes that the people 
of a town in Thrace who lived on pulse 
for some time, lost the use of their limbs, 
and could not be cured.—I conceive the 
husks and wind which are observable to 
be carried with pulse even into the 
stomachs of horses, will almost throw into 
the shade its nutritive properties. It 
should be remarked, that the town in 
Thrace, mentioned by Hippocrates, had 
evidently not been used to pulse as a 
food, and therefore, the people of that 
town may be quoted as a fair example of 
the effects of pulse on unpulsified sto- 
machs, if I may use such an expression. 


From the report set against our general 
knowledge of the effects of pulse, we may 
then, I think, come to this conclusion : 
that though pulse is in itself, and by 
analysis, perhaps, the most nutritive of 


machs not used to it, show us practicall 
it is not the most beneficial—that though 
theoretically it contains the most nourish- 
ment—practically the concomitants of 
the nourishment produce effects against 
which we ought to guard. Indeed, this 
effect of pulse upon stomachs not used to 
it, must convince us that though the 
health of France may be generally good 
with these articles of provender, their 
frequent use must produce some per- 
ceptible effect upon the constitutions of 
the people, which would be perceptible 
in a comparison with the diseases of the 
rench and those of the English, or of 
any other nation. Though this effect 
description. 
I think we are justified in drawing this 
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conclusion from the report: that it is a 
mere examination of the theoretically 
nutritive powers—i. e. of the quantities 
of gluten, sugar, mucilage, &c. (which 
the medical world have decided to furnish 
nutriment,) to be found in each article. 
But I believe this to be a decidedly 
different question from the precise degree 
of actually beneficial nourishment derived 
from each article by the stomach ; as, in- 
deed, | intend as briefly as possible to 
show. 


Ido not doubt the conclusions of the 
report, as to the quantities of nutritious 
matter. For instance. | allow that bread 
may have for every 100lbs. weight, 80lbs. 
of gluten, mucilage, &c. but what a num- 
ber of questions—what a variety of differ- 
ent cases are there to be considered in a 
minute examination of the article bread ? 
What a difference will there not be in 
the time of the nutriment’s becoming dis- 
seminated in the use of hard bread or 
soft, hot bread or cold, old baked bread 
or new? May not digestion be retarded 
by distension from pufiy bread, or by 
contraction from old bread, whose pre- 
vailing quality is acidity? The solvent 
of the stomach will evidently operate 
differently on every slight variation of 
form or substance submitted to it. I 
doubt, therefore, whether bread in its 
best form will have equal to 8O0lbs. in 
every 100lbs. of nutriment in the stomach 
itself ; and’ I doubt, also, whether in 
bread in its worst form the degree of 
nutriment will not be reduced from 80lbs. 
in the 100lbs. or less, to 60lbs. in the 
100lbs. or even 50lbs. 

I fear that the comparative merit of 
butchers’ meat has been taken from meat 
cooked in the French style, or that the 
difference between meat cooked and un- 
cooked has not been taken into the ac- 
count. Besides, there are few animals 
which form the general food, while at 
the same time many both of wild and 
tame are eaten. Now, if the many eaten 
by one part of society or other, and the 
few which, are .used. by the. whole, are 
confounded, the estimate will be totally 
wrong ; because the degree of nourish- 
ment to be derived from all wild animals, 
from all those wild and tame animals 
which are kept more as amusement than 
food (though sometimes eaten,) and from 
all animals that prey on others, is so 
small, that in striking an average which 
was to confound them with beef and mut- 
ton, the actual nourishment of beef and 
mutton would be quite lost, and of course 
butchers’ meat would be totally misrepre- 
sented in the estimate.—Take good beef 
and mutton from an English market, and 
do not disguise or destroy its nutriment 
by too much cookery, and I believe its 
nourishment will be found at 45lbs. or 
50lbs. in the 100lbs. I think it should 
be reckoned next to bread, and very near 
it.—If the members of the institute had 
the meat they examined cooked in the 
French style, the low estimate of butch- 
ers’ meat is explained at once; for I 
calculate that the French always reduce 
the power of meat one half at least, by 
endeavouring to transform it from a 
nourishing substance to a_ stimulating 
But if they examined the meat 





essence. 
vegetable food, its bad effects upon sto-|jraw, I cannot account for the rate of 


eir estimate, but from their confound- 
ing all the animals that have little nourish- 
ment in them with those which have the 
most, unless we could suppose that their 
national antipathy to such meat can have 
influenced them, and that would be highly 
disgraceful in a philosophical investiga- 
tion. 

I do not think any objection can be 
brought against the other parts of the 
analysis, except that 1 may remark Sir 
Humphry Davy places carrots considera- 
bly higher in the scale. But I object to 
the nature of the analysis altogether. I 


will be much slighter in proportion than 
the effects of the same food upon an 
there exists in any article of our food, 





unless the tendency and effect of the 
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remaining part when separated from 
nutriment, and when united with it, be 
perfectly ascertained. If we were to 
feed on only the nourishing principles of 
all the articles of this analysis, it would 
have been well to make it ;_ but, after it 
is made, we eat our bread, meat, beans, 
&c. just as we did before, with all their 
incumbrances about them.—-Besides, how 
do we know but the very parts thrown 
off in the investigation, say the 20lbs. out 
of the 100lbs. which, in bread are not 
nourishing, may have an effect in for- 
warding nourishment in a way that we 
have not yet discovered? How do we 
know but the concomitant 20lbs. in bread, 
which do not nourish, may be far more 
beneficial to the stomach when joined to 
80lbs. which do, than the 7lbs. or 8lbs. 
which do not nourish in peas and beans, 
joined to the 92lbs. or 93lbs. which do ? 

That there is some considerable effect 
in those parts of our food which are at 
present believed to be rather passive 
fillers-up than active nourishers, may be 
proved by any of my readers, who will 
be at the trouble to collect facts respect- 
ing the separate use of the several in- 
gredients, oil, mucilage, saccharine mat- 
ter, and gluten, which are supposed to 
perform the office of nourishing. Oils 
have a nutriment in them taken separate- 
ly, as may be seen amongst the Russians, 
who have sometimes emptied our old- 
fashioned street lamps for the delicious 
draughts which they contained; but | 
fear that even the finest oils taken sepa- 
rately in the same quantity in which they 
are sometimes swallowed in a covert 
form, would ill agree with the stomach 
of a more civilized European. 1 may 
say the same with the others, if they 
were taken separately with a view of 
making food of them. A man fed with 
nothing but jelly, or with nothing but 
sugar, would, | fear, fare only very 
poorly, if he lived at all upon them. As 
to gluten, 1 need only observe, that once 
when the people of Middleburgh, in 
Zealand, were besieged, their hypochon- 
dria were speedily distended, and their 
faces and other parts became so swollen, 
that many of them died of the distemper, 
and all from eating bread and cakes made 
of linseed. “The reason was,” says 
Van Swieten : “ that the invincible gluten 
of the linseed could not be converted 
into proper nourishment.” If we find, 
then, that even that peculiar part of our 
food by which we are nourished, is in- 
jurious to us when divided into its com- 
ponent parts, or, at least, not half so 
nourishing as at first, why should we 
irrationally attempt to come at a know- 
ledge of cur food by separating the evi- 
dently nourishing, or what we know to 
be more openly nourishing, from what 
may be only more secretly and indis- 
coverably nourishing? It is as if the 
members of the Institute, in partaking a 
dinner, should eat first the salt, pepper, 
and mustard, mixed with the vinegar, 
then eat the meat and pudding by them- 
selves, and conclude with a mixture of 
butter, sugar, onions, and whatever they 
can lay their hands on, wherewithal they 








among which are the following :-—* Eu-| 
r and the Revolution,’ by Goerres ; 
‘ Provinces of the Rhine, and Some- 
thing besides,’ from the pen of the same 
author ; ‘ A Dissertation on the Death of 
Cesar,’ by Greter; ‘ The Pocket-Book 
without a Title, for the Year 1822; ‘ The 
Prince and the People, according to the 
Doctrines of Buchanan and Milton,’ by 
Troxler, for which latter work the au- 
thor had previously been displaced by 
the Council of Lucerne’; and ‘ The Lit- 
tle Romances of Reinhard.’ 
. —~-_ 

A decree has been published at Rome, 
by the holy congregation of the Index, 
which condemns and prohibits eighteen 
different works, among which are some 
more or less of an ancient date, such, for 
example, as ‘ Boulanger’s Antiquity Un- 
veiled :’ the ‘Memoires of Gorani,’ and 
the ‘Essay on the Temporal History of 
the Popes.’ [t is from Spain, however, 
that the greater number of works con- 
tained in the supplement to this decree 
have been furnished ; there are of these 
eight in the whole. 


~- 
Signor Luigo Fiacchi has lately produc- 
ed a work on the Decameron of Boccac- 
cio, the object of which is to correct the 
errors of the commentary given by Col- 
ombo in his edition of the Decameron, 
which appeared in 1812, 14. He not 
only examines the text, and gives gram- 
matical observations, with various read- 
ings, and conjectural emendations, but 
supplies much information respecting the 
history and manners of that period ; and 
has likewise corrected many biographical 
points in the life of his author. 

~~ 
Important to the Connoisseur.—It is now 
generally admitted upon the Continent of 
Europe, that last year’s vintage upon the 
Rhine yielded a wine which, for fine aro- 
matic flavour, strength, and delicacy, has 
been surpassed by none for a very great 
number of years back, and which proba- 
bly may not be equalled during the course 
of the present century. A great wine 
house at Myence has made large pur- 
chases of the Rudesheimer mountain 
Rhenish (a favourite description) at the 
rate of 3,500 florins, (about 350/. sterl- 
ing) per tun. 


~ 

Welsh Bards.—T he ensuing Eisteddvod, 
or Meeting of Welsh Bards, has excited 
much bustle among the Brethren of the 
Principality now in Loudon. The Roy- 
al Cambrian Medals will be awarded to 
the successful Candidates for the Prizes. 
The Pendillion singing, which was much 
admired last year, will again, it seems, be 
introduced by Natives, and in the ancient 
British language, with accompaniments 
on the Harp and Triple Harps by Mr. E. 
Jones, Bard to the King; and the whole 
is to be under the direction of the inde- 
fatigable Parry, who is always alive to the, 
honour of St. David, and his native coun- 
try. 
—_—_—_—_—_———_—_—_————————______— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





may make a ‘* finish.” 

The only rational mode of coming to a 
conclusion upon food is to investigate its 
actual effects upon the stomach, and, if 
possible, to assign to each ingredient in 
the food its particular share of those 
effects. The degree of nutriment is not! 
te be found in the abstract quantity of 
nourishing matter, but in the good effect 
of the whole mixture. Nutriment, as I 
have said already, depends upon many 
circumstances, and by no means upon 
the simple fact of there being a certain’ 
quantity of nourishing matter, found by 
analysis in a certain quantity of food. 

pd 

SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 

FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 
—_ S 

The police has recently prohibited 

several books in Austria and Prussia, 


To the Editor of the Minerva. 


Experiments to determine whether the Yel- 
low Fever is or is not contagious. 
—~—_— 
In the Minerva of 2ist June, I ob- 
served some interesting extracts, from 
French works, stating the daring experi- 
iments of Drs. Guyon and Cuppé in the 
West Indies, on the matter of black vo- 
mit. As these experiments, performed 
at the risk of health and life, tend to re- 
move the alarming impressions and fear 
of contagion, I am glad you have given 
them publicity. But they are not the 
first or only experiments of the kind, that 
have been made and published. They 
appear to be a repetition of those long 
since made in the United States, and 
which are sufficient to settle the contro- 
verted question of yellow fever. As 





these experiments have been fo: 
I beg you will also give them a place in 
your journal, that they may have their 
full weight, in connexion with the others 
you have published, in deciding how far 
yellow fever is a‘disease capable of be- 
ing communicated by approach, or con- 
tact, and that our countrymen may not be 
deprived of the honour of the first expe- 
riments. Those referred to, are. the 
following : 


Chemical experiments on the matter of 
Black vomit.—A memoir on the analysis 
of black vomit, by Dr. Cathrall, was read 
before the American Philosophical Socie- 
ty at Philadelphia, on the 20th June, 
1820. The experienced and intrepid 
author has given a description of black 
vomit, has analyzed the fluids ejected a 
few hours before the commencement of 
black vomiting, and exhibited a set of ex- 
periments on the matter of black vomit 
itself; to which he has added experi- 
ments, to ascertain the effects of black 
vomit on the living system of man, and 
other animals, and a synopsis of the 
opinions of authors concerning its forma- 
tion and qualities. The experiments 
show, that this singular morbid secretion 
contains an acid which is neither carbon- 
ic, phosphoric, nor sulphuric ; and what 
our readers will hardly expect, that the 
black vomit may be smelled, tasted, and 
swallowed without inducing yellow fever, 
or even any sickness at all ; so little infec- 
tion or contagion does it seem to contain! 
He concludes it to be an altered secretion 
from the liver.—Vew- York Med. Repos. 
vol. iv. p. 75. 

Dr. May of Philadelphia, dropped the 
matter of black vomit into his eyes, and 
never experienced inconvenience, or 
sickness.—JVew- York Med. Repos. vol. v. 

. 131. . 

d Neither the Black vomit, serum, nor 
saliva of persons labouring under Yellow 
fever, capable of communicating that dis- 
ease.—Dr. F firth of Salem, New-Jersey, 
has published a dissertation on malignant 
fever, with an attempt to prove that it is 
not contagious. In this he relates a num- 
ber of experiments, which he has made 
upon the matter of black vomit, as dis- 
charged by persons labouring under that 
disease. He inoculated himself in the 
left fore-arm with black vomit, just dis- 
charged from a moribund patient ;‘a slight 
inflammation ensued, which subsided in 
three days, and the wound readily healed, 
and without the formation of pus. To 
avoid cavil and deception, he repeated 
these experiments above twenty times, un 
various parts of his body, with the black 
‘Vomit collected in Philadelphia, during the 
seasons of 1802 and 1803. He put it 
into his eye, without experiencing more 
inconvenience than cold water producer. 
He exposed himself to the exhalations of 
it while acted upon by heat in an irea 
skillet, and experienced no unpleasant 
sensation or injurious effects. He swal- 
lowed the thick extractive matter which 
remained after evaporation in the form 
of pills, without incommoding his sto- 
mach. He even went so far as to mix 
an ounce of fresh (recent) black vomit 
with an ounce and a half of water, and 
to drink it. It produced no more effect 
on his stomach than so much water. He 
increased the dose to two ounces, and 
finally swallowed the blaek vomit in like 
quantity, without any dilution at all, and 
without sustaining the least injury. He 
also inoculated "himself with saliva, and 
serum (of the blood) with as little incon- 
venience.—New-York Med. Repos. vol. 
viii. p. 70. 

During the last summer, Mrs. Snow 
was the first case of yellow fever, that 
excited public attention in Lombardy- 
street. Six Physicians visited her on the 
day she died. One of them I saw rub 
his fingers on the sheet, soiled with the 
matter of black vomit, and smell of the| 
same ; another was bent over the patient 
some minutes, trying to obtain a sight of 
the tongue, and so close that he must 
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A third no pes 
r, passed by stool an 
hour or two before’ death, pie a fourth » 
rubbed his fingers in it. These circum- 
stances occurred in the presence of the 
writer, at No. 4 Lombardy-street, on the 
15th of September 1822, the day on 
which Mrs. Snow died. None of these 
gentlemen sickened, and they are al! now 
living. These facts are trifling in com- 
parison with the rep and daring ex- 
periments of Dr. Ffirth of New Jersey, 
(who is dead) but iu connexion with his, 
and those you have published, they may 
enable some one to make up a correct 
opinion that yellow fever, though a seri- 
ous and fatal disease, is not ea 


EDITORIAL NOTICES, 


—_>— 
No. 15. of Vol. If. of the MrvERvaA will contain 
the following articles: 


Porutar TaLes.—The Heir of little Bran- 
don. Jtalian Hoazing. 

THE TravEtiER.—Combats of wild beasts 
before the Grand Mogul. 

LITERATURE.—-Poems by Jfiss Frances 
Wright. 

THE Drama.—Theatrical Reminiscences. 
London, May 1823. 

BiocRaPHy.—Memoir of Zhukovsky, the Rus- 
sian Poet. 

ARTS AND Scrences.—On suspended ani- 
mation, No. I. The Glaciers, or fields of icein 
the Alps. Scientific and Literary Notices from 
Foreign Journals.—Natural History. 

CorRESPONDENCE.-- Evelina, a sonnet, trans- 
jated from the Irish. 

Portry.—-“ On Peale’s picture of the Court 
of Death. Midnight Thoughts. by Laurence ; 
with other pieces. 

GLEANER, Recorp, Enigmas, Curowo- 
LOGY. 


THE RECORD. 


——A thing of Shreds and Patches \—HAMLeT. 








A white frost was visible at Staten Island 
on the morning of the first inst. In 1816, 
it is said, there was frost every month. 


In a Factory in Rhode-Isiand, seven girls 
wove, by caylight, the last week, on four- 
teen looms, 3910 yards of Sheeting, No. 15, 
thirty-eight inches wide.—Oxz girl wove 
624 yds. The cloth has been exhibited. 


The bebe: pe Watchman says, that 
linen drilling, of a quality which will not 
suffer by a comparison with the Russian, is 
manufactured by Mr. Juhn K. Briokle, of 
that borough. 


A party consisting of about thirty persons, 
started from Franklin: (Missouri) early in 
May last, on a commercial adventure to 
Santa Fe. They were provided with pack 
horses, well armed, and took, on an average 
about $200 worth of goods. 


A number of the Friends are forming 
settlement in Michigan Territory, vear the 
head waters of the river Rouge. The busi- 
ness of the land office at Detroit, in dis- 
posing of lands to emigrants, was sevenfold 
greater during the month of May, than it has 
ever been during the month of any preceding 
ear. 
y eee 


MARRIED, 


Lieut. James Watson Webb to Miss Helen 
Lispenard. : 

Mr. John Tryon to Miss Angeletta Fairchild. 

Mr. Samuel Brown to Miss Mary Greenwood. 

Mr. Benjamin Robinson to Miss Elizabeth 
M‘Ewen. 

Mr. John Welles Zuill to Miss Catharine 
M‘Laughlin. 

Mr. Asa Mann to Miss Freelove Clark. 

Mr, William H. Johnson to Miss Eliza Jane 
Chadwick. 

DIED, - 

Mr. William Young, printer, aged 40 years. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Kermit, aged 62 years. 

Mr. Hugh Brady, aged 52 years. 

Miss Susan Boyer, aged 19 years, 

Mrs. Eliza Loomis, aged 55 years. 

Mr. Bernard M’Kenna, aged 52 years. 

Miss Catharine Ann Duplex. 

Mr. William H. Mott, of the U.S, N. 

Mr, Louis Plet, aged 73 years. 
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POETRY. 


**Itis the gift of POETRY to hallow ev place in 
which it moves; to breat! 





1 
he round nature an ur more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and vo shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 





For the Minerva. 


Extempore, on hearing a young Lady extolling 
the beauties of Spring. 
Nature her mantle green may shed, 
And blushing tints of beauty spread, 
While all the smiling Graces fling 
Their tribute on the lap of spring; 


The brooks may murmur, and each grove 
Be vocal with the voice of love ; 

While Nature’s fairest works may vie, 
To wake the note of melody : 


Yet not for me !~no, not for me, 
Does spring her ample stores unfold ! 
I loathe her song of reverly— 
My hopes are sear !—my heart is eold! 


Let others praise her robes of green, 
And call her opening charms divine, 
With joyiess soul I view the scene, 
And call the raging winter mine! 
Cc. A. L. 
— 
For the Minerva. 


TO 


What would I more? I would, my fair, 
When | imprint in rapture there 

The glowing kiss; 
While dimpled smiles beneath them play, 
I'd have the speaking blushes say 

Thou shav’st the bliss, 





Not like the Medecean maid, 
In one eternal look array’d, 
And not one grain 
Of feeling, I would have thine eye 
In love’s expressive language cry, 
“ Kiss me again.” 


Ah, this is better—try once more ; 
And this still better than before ; 
Now you improve : 
Nay do not stop—but now —and now— 
And now again—again—I vow 
You’re perfect, love. 
New-Orleans, April, 1822. B, 


> 
THE BRAMBLE. 


While wits through fiction’s regions ramble, 
While bards for fame or fortune scramble, 
While Pegasus can trot, or amble, 
Come, what may come,—I'll sing the bramble. 
*« How now !” methinks I hear you say, 
‘*Why! whatis rhyme run mad to-day ?” 
“ No, Sirs, mine’s but a sudden gambol; 
My Muse hung hamper’d in a bramble. 
* * 7 . * 
A bramble will not, like a rose, 
To prick your fingers, tempt your nose: 
Whene’er it wounds, the fault’s your own; 
Let that, and that lets you, alone. 
You shut your myrtles for a time up, 
Your jasmine wants a wall to climb up; 
But brambie, in its humbler station, 
Nor weather heeds, nor situation ; 
No season is too wet or dry for’t : 
No ditch too low, no hedge too high for’t. 
Some praise, and that with reason too, 
The honey-suckle’s scent and hue ; 
But sudden storms, or sure decay, 
Sweep, with its bloom, its charms away. 
The sturdy bramble’s coarser flower 
Maintains its post, come blast, come shower ; 
And when time crops it, time subdues 
No charms; for it has none to lose. 
Spite of, your skill and care and cost, 
Your nobler shrubs are often lost ; 
But brambles, when they once get footing, 
From age to age continue shooting ; 
Ask no attention nor forecasting ; 
Not evergreen, but everlasting. 
Some shrubs intestine hatred cherish, 
And, placed too near each other, perish: 
Bramble indulges no such whim ; 
All neighbours are alike to him : 
No stump so scrubby, but he’ll grace it ; 
No crab so sour, but he’ll embrace it, 


THE MINERVA. 


Full in your view and next your hand 
The bramble’s homely berries stand. 
Eat as you list—none calls you glutton : 
Forbear—it matters not a button. 
And is not, pray, this very quality 
The essence of true hospitality ? 
7 * * * * 
While brambles hints like these can start, 
Am I to blame to take their part? 
No ; let who will affect to scorn em, 
My Muse shall glory to adorn ’em ; 
For as Rhyme did, in my preamble. 
So Reason now cries, ** Bravo! bramble.” 
>. 

MY HEART.—A Sone. 
I said to my heart, in the way of discourse, 
For we often confabulate—* Madam, 
Will you never be soften’d, and yield to the force 
Of beauty, wit, sense, and good-humour, of course, 
When you know, and well know, who bas bad ’em? 


Must I still, like our parent, see every dove 
With an heip-mate enjoying creation’? 

The awkwardest beast in the field finds a love 
To stamp his own image, or sweetly remove 
All his cares by that soft conversation.” 


** When have 1," cries Heart, “ been your enemy yet? 
An’t I always, in danger, at hand? 

When atiack’d by a villain, the villain has met 

His match, at the least, and been fore’d to submit; 

In this, you must own, I'm your friend. 


If despised by the proud, don't I instantly give 
You the force to despise them again? 

‘Tis thus you are mace, ev’ry moment you live, 
Independent in fancy, and taught to believe 

The balance is yours, in the main. 


Can I, pray consider, be deem'd as your foe ¢ 

When that honour, which daily you prove, 

In scorning mean things (this your enemies know,) 
From the heart, and thence only, believe me, can flow, 
In your life, in your friendship, and love. 


Theo cease to condemn me, nor blame your best friend: 
Hence know and rely on me better— 

The moment I hear of the girl who can ‘tend 

To the bliss of your life, from beginning to end, 

I'll burn and not rest till you get her.”’ 


oe 
THE WELSH POET'S HARP. 


OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF A CELEBRAT- 
ED BARD OF CAMBRIA, 
The harp the poet used to sweep 
Amid thy hills, O Cambria ! lies, 
Like to that poet, who, in sleep, 
For ever now hath clos’d his eyes. 


And must that harp be ever mute? 
Ab, yes! for every string would mourn 
If any hand those strings should touch, 
Save one—which never will return. 


Lone harp! no more on earth the voice 
Of thy late partner will be heard. 

Cambria weeps, she well may weep, 
For she has lost her sweetest bard. 


Oh may no hand thy silence break"! 
Oh may no hand thy strings pollute! 
For thy lamented master’s sake, 
May’st thou, the poet’s harp, be mute. 
—_ 
FRAGMENTS. 
“* Just two or three faint chords,”’ 
The lights are fair in my father’s hall, 
The red wine is bright to see : 
But I'll flee like a bird and leave them all, 
My Ocean Love! for thee. 


There is gold around my silken robe, 
And white pearls are in my hair; 

And they say that gems and the broidered vest 
Are woman’s chiefest care ; 


But dearer to me is one silent smile 
Of thine eagle eye than them all : 
And dearer the deck of thy bark to me 
Than my father’s lighted hall. 


I have no home now but thy arms, 
And they are the world to me; 

And be thou but true, I'll never regret 
All, dear love! I have left for thee. 


Love once dwelt in a palmy isle, 

His palace of the green leaves’ shade, 
A chain of rose upon his wings, 

Whose guardian was a dark-eyed Maid. 


They lived in sweet companionship ; 








Enough for him one smile so bright; 


Enough for her to live for him, 
To watch his chain, to keep it light. 


Bot once the Nymph lay down to sleep, — 
Leaving her fragrant chain undone ; 

And Love awakened while she slept, 
Shook off his fetters, and was gone. 


The morning came, the Nymph arose, 
And looked on her deserted chain; 

Vain were her tears, and vain her prayers, 
For never Love returned again! 


Then fare thee well, love, for a little while ! 
Take this rose, I have kissed it for thee ; 
Now I will not give thee one single smile, 
If *tis withered when brought back to me. 


The moon is now rising pale, pale in the east, 
Like a circle of silver dew; 

And as she has looked on ou: parting kiss, 
She must look on our meeting one too. 


Wilt thou not, dearest, be back to mine arms 
Ere her zenith shines yellow above? 
Bethink thee that then I am watching her course, 
And that moments are ages in love. 
—_ 
Addressed to a Statue of a Female weeping. 
By Ellen Taylor, an Irish Peasant Girl. 
Say, pretty weeping figure, say, 
For whom it is you mourn? 
Or by whose ashes thus you stay, 
And grieving grasp the urn? 


In thy unstudied, flowing dress, 
No widow's weeds appear ; 
Then "tis not turtle’s tenderness, 

That doth demand a tear 


Nor on thy finger, straight and long, 
Appears the nuptial ring, 

Then ‘tis not from a mother’s pang, 
That here thy sorrows spring. 


Was it one Parent bore ye both? 
Was it one milk ye drew? 

Was he companion of thy youth, 
And infant playmate too? 


Did he find pleasure in thy mirth ? 
Did he thy griefs console? 

And was his love, as dews to earth, 
Refreshing to thy soul? 


Was he companion, brother, friend, 
In every sense to thee ? 

Did blighting death these comforts end, 
And rob thee of all three? 


If so, fair figure, drink thy tears 
In luxury of woe; 

While mine drawn on by kindred cares, 
In plenteous streams shall flow. 


ENIGMAS, 





——————————— EEE 








** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of things that are smal!" 





Answer to Puzzle in our last. 
Something. 
NEW PUZZLE. 


Attend, ye bards, who love a mystic tale, 
Whilst ISdisplay my value and my might! 

With patience hear, and through the flimsy veil 
You'll see me shine with beauteous lustre bright! 


Deep in the earth entorabed I once did lie, 

Till man adventurous forced me from my home, 
And pow exposed to each admiring eye, 

From place to place for ever do I roam. 


From high and low receive I reverence due, 
And with dispatch my mandate they obey; 

The prince, the prelate, and the peasant too, 
Bow down before me and their homage pay. 


With George the Fourth, Great Britain’s King, I range, 
With all the nobles of his vast domains; 

And though the poor have seldom me to change, 
My happiness supreme still widely reigns. 


A nicely decorated crown I wear, 
Myself surpassing far in weight and size, 
Yet here this truth I firmly wil) declare ; 
For one I will myself not sacrifice. 


Though doomed in awful darkness to descend, 
Where kindred neighbours loud, terrific roar; 
One will not satisfy my just demand,— 
But highly pleased I always am with four. 


Haste, gentle reader, then, throw off the mask, 
And clearly let appear my meaning double; 
For you will find, when you complete the task, 





1'll prove a rich reward for all your trouble. 





[No. 14. Vou. IL 


CHRONOLOGY. 





The Christian JEra. 


1229 Frederic treating with the Sultan of Egypt, 
crowned himself King of Jerusalem, and 
returned to Italy. 

—— The University of Paris broke up on ac- 
count of some students being killed by the 
soldiery. 

1230 The Irish King of Connaught made prison- 
er by the English. 

—— Frederic absolved by the pope. 

On the death of Alphonsus, King of Leon, 

without male issue, Ferdinand III. of Cas- 

tile, ited these kingd 

1233 The pope sent legates to Germanus, Patri- 
arch of Constantinople, for the union of 
the churches. 

—— The University of Paris restored. 

—— Statutes of Raymund, Count of Toulouse, 
against the Albigeuses. 

1235 War of Frederic in Lombardy. His son 
Henry leagued against him, was taken and 
exiled to Apulia, where he died in prison. 

—— Commencement of the kingdom of Grana- 
da: the last which the Saracens held iu 
Spain. 

1236 The University of Oxford laid under an in- 
terdict, for a quarrel with the Pope’s legate. 

—— Conrad, second son of Frederic, declared 

King of the Romans. 

—— The Moguls or Tartars began their inroads 
on Russia, whose Grand Dukes were up- 
wards of 150 years under subjection to 
them. 

1238 Prince Richard, of Cornwall, and the no- 
bility compelled King Henry to submit te 
their terms. 

—— Frederic excommunicated, and deposed by 

the pope, who offered the empire to Robert, 

brother of St. Louis; this Prince refused it. 

1139 War in Italy between the Guelphus and 

the Ghibellines. 

—— Fredeiic repulsed before Rome. 

—— The pope seized Ferrara. 

1241 Beginning of the Anseatic league in Ger- 
many. 

1243 A five years truce between England and 
France. 

1245 First general council at Lyons. The pope, 
in presence of the council, pronounced a 
sentence of deposition against the Emperor 
Frederic U. 

—— Part of the Germans chose Henry Land- 
graf of Hesse for their Emperor. 

1246 Death of Henry, the Emperor elect. Wil- 
liam, Count of Holland, was chosen in’ his 
stead. 

1248 Wiiliam, Count of Holland, crowned Em- 
peror at Aix-la-Chapelle. 

—— St. Louis, King of France, set out for the 
Holy Land, and wintered in Cyprus. 

1249 St. Louis took Damietta in Egypt. 

1250 St. Louis after defeating the Saracens, was 
himself defeated and taken prisoner. He 
obtained a truce of ten years, went to Pa- 
lestine, fortified some towns, and freed 
12,000 prisoners. 

—— Death of the Emperor, Frederic Il. in Apu- 

lia. He left his dominions to Conrad IV. 

The pope, however, confirmed the title of 

Emperor to William Count of Holland. 

1251 Conrad took possession of the kingdom of 

Sicily. The pope excommunicated him 

and his adherents. 

—— Establishment of the republic of Florence. 

—— Magna Charta solemnly ratified. 

1252 Death of Blanche, Queen Regent of France, 
in the absence of her son Louis. 

—— King Henry Il, of England gave his daugh- 
ter Margaret in marriage to Alexander King 
of Scots. 

1253 Foundation of the Sorbonne at Paris 

—— St. Louis returned from Palestine. 

—— King Henry Ill. recovered his possessions 
in Gascony. 

1253 The Emperor Conrad poisoned by his natu- 
ral brother Mainfroy ; Conradin, his son, 
inherited his dominions; but William of 
Holland was acknowledged Emperor. 

—— Stockholm, capita! ‘of Sweden, is said to 
have been founded this year. 

1254 Mainfroy defeated the troops of the pope, 
and took Apulia and Sicily. 

—— Death of William, the German Emperor,- 
followed by an interregnum. 

1258 The English barons compelled the King to 
delegate his power to twenty-four persons. 

—— The city of Bagdad taken, and the last 
Caliph put to death by the grandson of 


Gengiskan. 

1259 King Henry III. ceded his rights to Norman- 
dy and Anjou to the French King. 

1260 The Sectaries called Flagellants began to 
settle at Perusia in Italy. 

1261 Michael Palcologus retook Constantinople 
from the Latins who had held it 57 years. 
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